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Every word employed to describe a special class acquires in 
time a flavor of insult and offense to the members of the class 
so designated. The deaf and dumb (compare the German 
taubstumme and the French sourd-muct) dislike to be charac- 
terized as “dumb,” because the word dumb is vulgarly, though 
improperly, made to do duty as a synonym for stupid. They 
also say truly that not all the deaf are dumb, in the sense of 
mute; some of them have retained the use of speech, while 
others have acquired it, having been taught the art of articula- 
tion. The word idiot is being replaced by the euphemistic 
term, “ feeble-minded,” which, will sooner or later be aban- 
doned in its turn. One now rarely hears in America the 
old-fashioned word lunatic, which to some minds conveys the 
suggestion that insanity bears some occult relation to the 
changes of the moon; we speak of the insane. Even pris- 
oners object to being called prisoners. The same tendency 
to substitution of new expressions for old ones is apparent in 
the changed titles of institutions for the custody and care of 
special classes. Institutions which are primarily educational 
in their character and purpose insist upon being designated 
simply as schools. Asylums have been converted into homes, 
and poorhouses into infirmaries or farms. Reform schools 
and refuges are obsolete; they have been transformed into 
industrial schools. Industrial schools properly so called will 
be compelled to invent a new name, otherwise the children 
trained in them will be confounded with juvenile delinquents. 
The philanthropic vocabulary is in a state of flux and transi- 
tion. What new word will be, devised as a substitute for 
pauper it is impossible to guess. 

The boundary lines which separate the special classes which 
bear the burden of the mistakes made by themselves or others 
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in the interpretation and application of natural law are so 
narrow, and each of these classes covers so wide a range of 
variation in capacity and condition, that it is not unnatural 
for its members to wish to be designated by some title which 
reduces to a minimum the distinction between themselves and 
other people more fortunate than they. To yield to this 
demand is amiable, but it often involves the sacrifice of scien- 
tific accuracy. In the present instance, while the word 
“pauper” is Latin for a poor man, and all paupers are poor, 
it would be most misleading to confound the class technically 
known as paupers with the ordinary poor. One may be in 
the depths of poverty and yet self-sustaining. To discrimi- 
nate the poor in general from the poor who require and accept 
pecuniary assistance from an eleémosynary fund raised by 
taxation or by private subscription, a special descriptive term 
applicable to the latter only is indispensable. Let it be 
understood, therefore, that the words pauper and pauperism 
are here employed with a certain sentimental reluctance, and 
not with the supercilious intention of applying to any of the 
needy an odious brand. 

The poor fall into one or the other of two subclasses, of which 
one includes such as are in the receipt of relief, and the other 
includes such as manage to subsist without relief. We may 
in a loose way apply the term pauper to all persons in receipt 
of pecuniary aid or its equivalent. Technically speaking, 
however, a pauper is one who receives public relief. The 
latter alone is a pauper in the eye of the law. And yet, as a 
lunatic is none the less insane because not legally adjudged 
to be insane, so a poor man or woman—a tramp or a beggar, 
for example—though not legally adjudged to be a pauper, 
may belong to what is popularly and correctly called the 
paupet class. This class includes some who present none of 
the usual outward indications of poverty; namely, certain 
genteel poor and also the semi-criminal poor, who are frauds 
and impostors. 

We can not, however, discuss the problem of pauperism 
without at the same time touching upon some of the aspects 
of the problem of poverty, and especially upon the causes of 
poverty and the schemes proposed for its prevention or 
cure. 
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The two main divisions of the pauper class are (1) voluntary 
and (2) involuntary paupers. A fine example of the latter 
is found in Ian Maclaren’s loved Drumtochty, where there 
were just two old women on the parish. One of them was 
blind, and the other “had had a stroke.” Neither of them 
had a friend, and both of them mourned every day that 
they could not work. The typical voluntary pauper, on the 
other hand, is well illustrated in the reply given by an 
Irishman to a friend who asked him whether there were 
many unemployed men on the road seeking work: “Faith, 
there are; an’ prayin’ to God and the saints they mayn’t 
find it.” 

The basis of this classification is the mental attitude of the 
pauper toward remunerative employment, according as he 
seeks or shuns it. 

The two main divisions of paupers in the legal sense are 
(1) indoor and (2) outdoor paupers. The door in question is the 
door of the almshouse. This distinction has been extended 
by analogy and applied to paupers supported by private 
benevolence in or out of institutions. In theory, at least, all 
legal paupers, supported at public expense, are supposed to be 
willing to work, if they were able, and if work were offered 
them. A voluntary legal pauper finds his proper place not in 
an almshouse but in a workhouse, as a vagrant, under sentence 
to compulsory labor. The basis of this second classification of 
objects of pecuniary relief is the place where relief is bestowed. 

A third principle of classification relates to the form of 
relief, whether in money or “in kind.” By relief in kind is 
meant the supply of articles purchased, such as food, clothing 
and fuel. 

Finally, the disability of the pauper may be temporary 
or permanent, and his condition may or may not call for 
permanent help. 

These are the broad outlines of pauper subclassification. 
Each of the subclasses named constitutes a group by itself, 
but the distinctions made are not mutually exhaustive. Thus 
the same person may be an involuntary pauper, a permanent 
pauper, an outdoor pauper, and a pauper in receipt of relief in 
kind but not in money. 

The questions whether relief is given at the cost of the 
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public treasury or from funds raised by voluntary contribution, 
and whether it is in money or in kind, are secondary and of 
minor consequence; they concern the giver rather than the 
recipient of relief ; but the questions whether his poverty is 
voluntary or involuntary, ¢emporary or permanent, are of 
primary importance, since they relate to the pauper himself. 

There are, of course, two degrees of voluntary pauperism, 
the highest being that in which the condition of pauperism is 
preferred to one of employment and self-support, the other 
being that in which this condition is the result of long con- 
tinuance in self-indulgent and profligate practices certain to 
reduce their subject in the end toa state of dependence. I 
imagine that the hateful distinction between the worthy and 
the unworthy poor means no more, inthe mouths of those who 
choose so to speak, than is here meant by the distinction 
between voluntary and involuntary pauperism. 

The distinction between temporary and permanent paupers 
is like that between the curable and incurable insane, or between 
reclaimable and irreclaimable criminals. 

The question of indoor or outdoor relief is a mixed question, 
since the decision made as to the place where the relief is to 
be granted affects both the giver and the receiver. One or 
the other may be most economical, and one or the other may 
influence favorably or unfavorably the pauper’s chance of 
restoration to a condition of self-support. 

At this point some reader with a statistical turn of thought 
is certain to ask what are the approximate proportions of these 
several groups. I confess toa great dislike for the common 
practice of injecting tables of figures into the discussion of 
social questions. The giver of a feast should be content to 
receive his guests in his banqueting hall and not insist upon 
their visiting the kitchen; and his guests should be satisfied to 
eat the dainties set before them without inquiring too curiously 
as to the processes employed in their preparation. The neces- 
sity for statistical inquiry is obvious and undeniable; but the 
principal value of statistics is to verify and confirm the con- 
clusions drawn from general observation, or to suggest the 
existence of unsuspected relations between groups of facts. 
Statistical methods are as yet so crude, the observers are so 
incompetent or prejudiced, the returns made are so incomplete 
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and often so erroneous, and their inconsistencyjj(due to the 
variety of conditions and the want of uniformity in local 
statistical records) is so great, that deductions even from the 
most intelligent and careful collection of apparently trust- 
worthy figures are almost always more or less uncertain. 
Hence the parade of tabular statements, as if to make a 
show of learning or to impress the reader with a sense of the 
accuracy of the writer’s generalizations, rather discredits many 
an otherwise valuable essay. 

An insuperable difficulty in the way of obtaining an accurate 
account of pauperism in the United States is the lack of 
information respecting the outdoor poor, especially where the 
relief given is temporary. It is bestowed by a multitude of 
petty officials, and the only record made of it in many instances 
is that of its cost. In the state of Illinois, with which I am 
most familiar, from my long service as secretary to the state 
commissioners of public charities, and where the county sys- 
tem of care of paupers prevails, repeated examinations of the 
county financial records prove that the amounts expended for 
the support of paupers in almshouses and for outdoor relief 
are approximately equal, taking one year with another. The 
inference from this fact is that the number of temporary 
paupers immensely exceeds that of permanent paupers, 
especially when it is remembered that many inmates of alms- 
houses remain for a few days or weeks and comparatively few 
of them for life. The number of poor who are discharged 
from the almshouses of Illinois in a single year is eight times 
that of the deaths. The annual discharges are to the average 
almshouse population as five to two. But this is merely the 
arithmetical demonstration of a truth already known to every 
person who deals with the poor. It is obvious that it could 
not well be otherwise, if one reflects upon the great number of 
beggars and vagrants everywhere, in comparison with that of 
families known to be destitute and in actual need. Why con- 
sume time and space in citing similar figures from the experi- 
ence of other states? In its statistical form the major element 
in the problem of pauperism is confessedly unknown. 

In the enumeration of paupers in the United States census, 
paupers in almshouses are alone considered. Prior to 1880, in 
consequence of defective methods of enumeration and the 
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‘ 
failure to discriminate between the indoor and outdoor poor, 
the published figures are unworthy of confidence. In 1880 the 
number of almshouse paupers returned was 66,203, which is 
equivalent to 1,320 in each million of the population. In 1890 
the number returned was 73,045, which is equivalent to 1,166 
in each million of the population. These ratios are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the corresponding figures for Great 
Britain; and attention should be directed to the relative 
diminution in the number of almshouse paupers in this country 
during the decade. 

It will be of interest in this connection to compare the 
number of indoor paupers receiving public relief in 1890 with 
that of indoor beneficiaries of private benevolent institutions. 
The former, as stated, was 73,045, but the latter 111,910, or 
more than one-half greater. The classification is not exact, 
since some of those maintained in private charitable institu- 
tions were committed by the public authorities and the cost 
of their support was paid for, at an agreed rate, from the public 
treasury. There were also a few who paid for the cost of their 
maintenance, especially in hospitals, or it was paid for them by 
their relatives or guardians. The fact remains, that the aggre- 
gate population of private institutions in 1890 was largely in 
excess of that of public institutions of the same general class. 
Whether the voluntary gifts of the people for outdoor aid also 
exceeded the payments for this purpose from the public 
treasury can not be definitely ascertained. These private insti- 
tutions were divided into four groups; namely, (1) institutions 
especially designed for children, in which there were 65,651 
inmates; (2) homes and refuges especially designed for adults, 
17,661 ; (3) hospitals for the sick, 22,473; and (4) miscellaneous, 
6,125. This statement does not include private institutions 
for the insane, the deaf, the blind, or the idiotic. 

I now combine these two groups, those cared for by private 
benevolence and those maintained at public expense, in order 
to give the reader, with the use of the fewest figures possible, 
a general conception of the characters inhering in this mass of 
children of misfortune. 

The inmates of almshouses and of benevolent institutions 
constitute in the aggregate nearly three-tenths of one per cent 
of the total population of the United States. 
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In respect of sex, the numbers of each sex in benevolent 
institutions are practically equal, but in almshouses the male 
sex preponderates, in about the ratio of five men to four 
women. 

Less than nine per cent of the almshouse paupers and less 
than five per cent of the inmates of benevolent institutions 
are colored ; of the total population twelve per cent are colored. 

The foreign-born element is more largely represented in the 
almshouses than in the benevolent institutions, both relatively 
and actually. But the number of immediate descendants born 
in this country of foreign parents is seven times as great in the 
benevolent institutions as in the almshouses. Omitting those 
whose nativity and parentage are unknown, of white inmates 
of almshouses sixty per cent, and of white inmates of benevo- 
lent institutions nearly seventy per cent, are either foreign- 
born, or are the children of parents one or both of whom were 
foreign-born. The corresponding percentage of the population 
of the United States is thirty-three. Of the 171,257 foreign 
parents of the two groups taken together, 84,783, or within a 
small fraction of one-half, were Irish, and 40,108, or nearly 
one-fourth, were German. Not more than one-half of the 
foreign inmates of these institutions have been naturalized. 
About six per cent of the paupers in almshouses were unable 
to speak the English language. 

In respect of age, one-tenth of the almshouse paupers were 
under twenty, but of inmates of benevolent institutions more 
than two-thirds. The average age of all inmates of benevolent 
institutions was twenty-three years, but of almshouses fifty 
years. There were, in both classes of institutions, 69,643 
children under sixteen years old, of whom 5,627 were in alms- 
houses. It would thus appear that destitution at an early age 
appeals strongly to individual sympathy, but that for support 
at an advanced age reliance must be placed upon the public 
authorities. It is also to be considered that in certain states 
the retention of children in almshouses is contrary to law. 

Of married pauper women, nearly three-fourths are mothers. 

Of the children, a little more than one-fifth are orphans, 
nearly three-fifths have one parent living, and about one-fifth 
have two living parents. Fathers desert their offspring more 
frequently than mothers do. 
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These and other similar facts are wrought out in the census 
with considerable fullness of geographical and other details, to 
which only a reference can here be made. 

Pauperism is the complex result of the simultaneous or suc- 
cessive operation of a great variety of causes, the inter-relations 
of which are so complex as apparently to defy satisfactory 
analysis. Some of them are subjective, others objective; 
some are hereditary, while others exist in the environment 
alone. The reaction between subjective and objective causes, 
and that between heredity and environment, are such that in 
many instances either would be inoperative without the con- 
current influence of the other; besides, heredity exerts an 
influence upon the environment, and the environment may 
intensify or to some extent neutralize the heredity. The per- 
sonality of the individual, as it is affected both by his original 
physical, mental and moral constitution and also by his educa- 
tion and training, counts for much; but so do his social con- 
nections and the local conditions of time and place, especially 
economic and ethical conditions. Pauperism is moreover 
largely a matter of so-called accident, including the accident 
of personal habits. Character enters largely into its etiology, 
and aptitudes, and opportunity. We meet with paupers who 
are cleariy degenerates; degeneracy in some form is charac- 
teristic of the typical pauper. But there are other paupers in 
whom there is no trace of degeneracy, The assumption that 
all objects of sympathetic care on the part of the more for- 
tunate are degenerates, is even more derogatory to the scientific 
accuracy and spiritual insight of the man who holds this opin- 
ion, than it is insulting to the innocent victims of misfortune. 

The natural history of pauperism affords numberless strik- 
ing illustrations of the human side of that struggle for exist- 
ence in which those who are adapted to their environment 
survive and those who are not adapted to it perish. But the 
struggle does not necessarily tend to the formation of a pauper 
variety of the human race. On the contrary, hereditary 
pauperism, if such a thing were possible, would sooner or 
later result in the extinction of any line of hereditary paupers. 
It may be doubted whether pauperism is hereditary. Pauper- 
ism is a relation rather than a quality: it is the temporary or 
permanent state of a man who receives charitable assistance. 
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What is transmitted, where successive generations of the same 
family belong to the pauper class, is the weakness, the abnor- 
mality, the lack of proper balance between the faculties and 
of the power of self-control, the degeneracy or tendency to 
degeneracy, which characterizes the pauper ancestor and is 
inherited by his pauper progeny. Where pauperism appears 
to have been hereditary in a given family, the pauperism of 
the children may be the direct result of the formative influence 
upon character of a pauper environment during the plastic 
period of youth. All degenerate types of humanity are liable 
to be thrust down to the pauper level by stronger competitors 
for the employments and emoluments of life. They further 
tend to perpetuate themselves by inbreeding and to form 
small family clusters like the Jukes and the Tribe of Ishmael. 
But unless the original enfeebled stock is reinvigorated by union 
with men and women of a more normal type, it is destined under 
these conditions to run out. If it is so invigorated, the pauper 
status tends to be replaced by more favorable social conditions 
and relations. In either case, the supposition that the Jukes 
and the Tribe of Ishmael are fair illustrations of what usually 
or often happens upon any large scale is unwarranted. No 
doubt many other similar family histories might be written, but 
the fact that whenever brought to light they attract such 
world-wide attention and comment proves them to be excep- 
tional and not typical. 

The pauper is a human being who, having no pecuniary 
resources in himself or in his family, upon which to fall back 
in an emergency, and so being dependent upon his own exer- 
tions for a livelihood, is idle or extravagant or both; he does 
not work, or if he does, he expends all that he earns. By work 
is here meant honest, useful work, so that this broad definition 
might be made to include gamblers, prostitutes and thieves, 
were it not that gambling, prostitution and theft are in a 
modified sense labor, and that the members of these semi- 
pauperized guilds do not always or at once seek charitable 
relief, although they are constantly liable to be reduced toa 
condition in which relief will become for them a necessity. 
Their pursuits are criminal pursuits, and, so long as they are 
able to prey successfully upon their fellow men, they are 
classed with criminals and not with paupers. The close 
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connection between pauperism and crime receives another 
illustration in the semi-criminal character of voluntary idleness, 
which, if the idler is destitute, drives him into vagrancy and 
beggary, both of which are offenses punishable by law. 

Let us first consider the case of the man who does not work, 
either because he will not or because he can not. 

The proximate cause of pauperism in the man who will not 
work is in himself. His choice to be idle may be the result of 
indolence, and have its root in low vitality, debility of the 
nervous and muscular systems, possibly due to defective 
nutrition in childhood or to the dissipation of his native 
energies in vicious self-indulgences; or his indolence may find 
its explanation in discouragement on account of repeated 
failures in the effort to better his condition, a perpetual defeat 
by adversity, possibly occasioned by indulgence in vice, but 
perhaps not; it may be the result of innocent ignorance or 
incapacity—some men are apparently born under an unlucky 
star; or his voluntary idleness may be due to mental per- 
version, of which the errabund temperament is often an 
indication. The root of his intellectual confusion and impul- 
siveness may again be found in his physical constitution and 
history, either in his heredity or in some prenatal or postnatal 
accident, possibly in an illness for which he can in no wise be 
held responsible. If the explanation is not discoverable in 
some degree of physical or mental imbecility on his part, then 
it can only be in his moral nature. He is morally irresponsible, 
wayward, fickle, obstinate, unlovable and unloved, insubordi- 
nate, unworthy of confidence. Irresponsibility is in itself a 
minor form of dishonesty. Not all voluntary paupers are, 
strictly speaking, “unworthy;” but the phrase “unworthy 
poor” is the natural expression of a moral judgment; namely, 
that a man’s misfortunes are too.often his own fault, that he, 
therefore, merits little or no sympathy, and that it may be 
expedient as well as just to let him suffer, on the apostolic 
principle, “If any man will not work, neither let him eat.” 

Turn now to the case of the man who can not work. His 
disability is either physical or mental, or both. It is either 
original or acquired; in the former instance it is probably 
hereditary, in the latter it is certainly the result of his environ- 
ment. If physical, the cause is in infirmity, due to his age or 
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to some disease or deformity. The census figures on this sub- 
ject are by no means complete, but they indicate that from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of those supported in institutions 
are in some way physically disabled, if we account insanity 
and idiocy as physical ailments, which they undoubtedly 
are. In the almshouses nearly one-third of the inmates are 
under ten or over seventy years of age, and more than three- 
fourths are either deformed, crippled, rheumatic, blind, insane, 
idiotic, bedridden, or women awaiting their confinement. In 
the benevolent institutions about one-fifth are thus described, 
while more than one-half are under ten or over seventy years 
of age. One-fifth of the inmates of these two classes of 
institutions are reported “ill.” On the other hand, the moral 
causes of pauperism reported are surprisingly few in number. 
Of 73,045 almshouse paupers, 4,094 are said to be drunkards ; 
and of 111,910 in benevolent institutions, only 908. In benev- 
olent institutions moral causes are assigned in about one- 
third of one per cent, and in almshouses in about nine per 
cent of the total number of cases. The difference in these 
percentages illustrates the fact that private benevolence is far 
more discriminating than public care, and that those rejected 
by the former as “ unworthy” are forced to seek relief at the 
hand of public officials. Doubtless the same distinction exists 
also in the character of the subjects of public and private out 
door relief. 

Mental disability may not take the form of insanity or 
idiocy, but merely of lack of intelligence or of training. 
In the census the percentage of illiteracy is larger among 
paupers than in the total population, and the lack of trade 
education is still more noticeable. 

At this point we pass from the subjective to the considera- 
tion of the objective causes of pauperism, from heredity to the 
environment, from the individual and the home to society 
and its organization. As Dr. Amos G. Warner justly remarks 
in his excellent work on “ American Charities,” “Those who 
have undertaken the work of finding employment for the 
unemployed, know that most of those out of employment are 
not capable in any complete sense of the term. They may be 
able-bodied, but they are not able-minded. They almost 
always lack something; it may be skill or strength or judg- 
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ment or reliability, or even temper. For the faithful and effi- 
cient there is work in all ordinary times.” There are many 
who desire work and seek it but can not find it, because it 
is obvious at a glance that they can not do it. There are 
others, however, and their name is legion, who are both 
able and willing, who wait sometimes for months, and in early 
life for years, before the longed-for opportunity presents itself. 
It would be well for them if they could employ themselves ; 
but without capital they can not engage in trade or manu- 
factures, and, in the present highly organized state of society, 
against which Mr. Henry George so loudly protests, the land 
is not accessible to them. There is no more pathetic descrip- 
tion of an honest poor man without a home and out of a job 
than this: “On the highway, a vagrant ; off of it, a trespasser ; 
in either case, a criminal.” 

Remunerative employment is only one of the defenses 
against pauperism. The other consists in the gradual accumu- 
lation from one’s earnings of a reserve fund. The man in 
receipt of an income from any source, who, when overtaken by 
misfortune, lapses into pauperism, does so not because he is 
unable or unwilling to work, but because he is unable or 
unwilling to save. This disability, like the other, may be due 
to mental or moral weakness in himself, or to the external 
conditions of his life. The mental weakness which condemns 
its victims to unthrift is the lack of imagination and foresight, 
absorption in the present and corresponding disregard of 
the future. The moral weakness of the pauper consists in 
self-indulgence, the want of a proper balance between impulse 
and inhibition, aversion to self-restraint, or as Phillips Brooks 
has characterized it, the inability to “do without.”  Self- 
indulgence is often culpable, even where the indulgence is not 
in itself immoral; it may reveal itself in the gratification 
of innocent and laudable desires. It becomes dangerous, 
whenever there is no longer a normal correlation between 
the strength of one’s desires and the power to hold them 
in check. This is a symptom of incipient nervous exhaustion, 
which is the prelude to degeneracy. 

If, however, the pauper has not lost any portion of his 
manhood, but his failure to accumulate a reserve fund is due 
to conditions external to himself, over which he had no 
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control, it must have been because of a disproportion between 
his earnings and the lawful claims which he was under a moral, 
if not a legal, obligation to meet. This disproportion may 
have been due to the inadequacy of his income, if underpaid 
for his work, or to the unavoidable magnitude of his personal 
and family expenses. Nothing is accomplished by equalizing 
incomes, if we do not and can not at the same time equalize 
conditions. The income which would be amply sufficient for 
one man is absolutely inadequate for another. The fierce 
competition of modern life, now that men have to contend 
not only with each other but against the subjugated forces of 
nature in the hands of their rivals—a competition between 
employers of labor, and between the employed and the unem- 
ployed, as well as between the employed and their employers 
—tends to the progressive reduction of wages. Against this 
tendency barriers have been raised in the form of combinations 
of capital (the tendency of which is to limit the demand for 
labor) and combinations of labor (the tendency of which is to 
limit the supply). This is much like the never ending struggle 
to retain the Mississippi River within its banks by increasing 
the height of the levees, the natural effect of which is to raise 
the bottom of the stream at the same time with its banks. 
Many paupers are the indirect victims of this competition, which 
extends to both sexes, and to parents and their offspring, and 
which it seems that nothing but a combination which shall 
include capital and labor, a complete industrial revolution, can 
end; but that is an untried combination, which many of us, 
probably the vast majority, naturally dread. 

When we reflect upon the great variety and complexity of 
the causes of pauperism, their vast scope, and the remote 
origin of some of them in the irrecoverable past; when we 
consider that human wisdom and power scem insufficient to 
stay their operation; and above all, when we remember that 
the pauperism of an individual often means the pauperization 
of an entire family, and that many families (including both 
wives and children) are left destitute by the death or willful 
desertion of the head of the family, and that in a condition of 
inability to earn money by their own exertions, the wonder is 
not that there are so many destitute people in the world, but 
that there are comparatively so few. 
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Before passing to the discussion of the remedial measures 
tried or advocated by philanthropists and by students, the 
remark is here in place, and if not made the opportunity to 
make it may not recur, that this entire process of manufacture 
of paupers is a negative process; it involves a series of 
negations, and of negations only—the negation of health, of 
intelligence, of character, on the one hand, and of opportunity 
on the other. This is the essential nature of evil. The 
accumulation of negations means extinction; hence evil for- 
ever tends to perish and to be replaced by positive good. 
This view of the situation and outlook serves to renew our 
hope, pending the ceaseless conflict with evil. The relativity 
of evil also appears from this analysis to consist, partly at 
least, in the fact that certain evils (of which pauperism is one) 
when rigidly defined, are seen to be nothing else than relations. 
Pauperism is a negative relation between individuals and 
property. 

Reverting now to the classification of remedies for social 
evils in the article-upon social evils and their cure (see 
CHARITIES REVIEW for May), the treatment of pauperism 
may be either palliative or radical. 

Palliative treatment is symptomatic; that is, it deals with 
effects, not with causes. Applied to individuals, it takes the 
shape of relief, either temporary or permanent, but commonly 
inadequate. Giving to beggars on the street and to tramps at 
the kitchen door is palliative treatment; so are soup kitchens 
and Christmas dinners to poor children. The trouble with 
treating symptoms, either in medicine or in sociology, is two- 
fold: the symptoms may be counterfeited, the pretended 
pauper may be an impostor, or his condition may be less des- 
perate than he represents it; or if genuine, their significance 
may not be recognized, and they may be interpreted to indi- 
cate a condition different in respect of its cause and the real 
remedy from the actual condition. Assuming that these two 
cardinal errors are avoided, palliative treatment is good for the 
moment just as far as it goes; but it is always attended by a 
certain risk as regards the future, since relief given is encourage- 
ment to seek relief anew. Nevertheless, the need is often 
urgent, the risk of doing harm by not giving seems greater 
than that of doing harm by giving, and the withholding of - 
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relief where it appears to be needed is a moral injury to the 
giver, which he escapes by yielding to his original benevolent 
impulse. Hence purely palliative treatment of individual 
paupers, which is easy and apparently safe, will always be 
popular; the tendency to overdo it will always be greater than 
its opposite. 

Palliative treatment in its wholesale application does not 
ignore causes, but deals only with proximate causes; as when, 
under the pressure of a financial panic, it is assumed that the 
want of work is the chief cause of the prevailing distress, and 
work is provided upon a large scale, to be paid for from the public 
treasury or from a fund to which everybody is asked to sub- 
scribe. An emergency may be thus tided over, and it is 
unquestionably better to give relief in work than in money or 
in kind. But if the work is not really demanded, the money 
paid for it is not earned; and if it is demanded, the move- 
ment interferes with the natural market for labor, and so tends 
to favor the unfit at the expense of the fit, thus reversing 
natural conditions. The chief value of this form of relief is 
that it applies the labor test to all applicants alike. Such appli- 
cation is in itself sometimes an error. 

Radical treatment, on the contrary, searches out the causes 
of pauperism in the individual and in the community of which 
he forms a part; not one cause or set of causes, but all the 
causes, so far as they can be probably ascertained. It esti- 
mates their relative influence. It traces their operation 
severally and jointly, and proceeds upon a more or less full and 
accurate diagnosis of each case. Herein lies the importance 
of systematic inquiry by trained investigators, and of recorded 
experience admitting of comparisons and scientific deductions; 
a consolidated record, such as is kept by charity organization 
societies, if rightly used, is of more service to science than a 
series of minor records scattered abroad and kept on no uniform 
plan. The art of relief, like the medical art, consists primarily 
in insight gained by experience, which enables the practitioner 
to make necessary distinctions. For this, inquiry into the 
personal and family history of the patient or pauper (an inquiry 
both fruitless and offensive, unless conducted with delicacy, 
sympathy and tact) is essential; the investigator must also be 
shrewd enough to escape being deceived by plausible and self- 
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interested replies to his questions. He must know the truth 
when he hears it, and he must be able to guess at it when he 
does not. The more extensive and intimate his familiarity 
with human nature and with life, the better. The most useless 
of all philanthropists are those who are “unworldly”’ in the 
sense that they are ignorant of the world, and for that reason 
prone to form judgments at which men of the world are com- 
pelled to laugh. 

Having determined, in a given instance, the actual cause or 
causes of the pauper’s suffering condition, the next question 
to be determined will be that of the possibility of putting a 
stop to their action upon him. Physical degeneration and 
mental imbecility are hopeless, in proportion to their pro- 
fundity. Some degree of one or both is usually recognizable 
in nearly every typical pauper. Lack of moral stamina com- 
monly accompanies them and is traceable to them as its orig 
inal source; if not, this can often be overcome by resort to a 
judicious mixture of discipline, admonition and encourage- 
ment. If the causes of destitution are not in the pauper 
himself, they may be in his relation to society, which can fre- 
quently be altered for the better by a change of location or of 
associations or of occupation; or by his education and train- 
ing in those particulars in which it has been neglected; or by 
an improvement in his habits or in his personal appearance ; 
or by finding him work for which he is adapted, at fair wages. 
The pauper is sometimes merely a man unadjusted or malad- 
justed to his surroundings. If, however, the causes of pau- 
perism are in the social organism, as it must be admitted that 
some of them are, nothing done to or for the individual will 
reach the seat of the trouble. Without ceasing to make him 
the object of our care, we are therefore compelled to give our 
attention to the problem of social reconstruction. To this 
point at last every charity worker must come, in the fullness 
of his experience, when his impulse will be to connect himself 
with some movement for the abolition of poverty. 

All these movements have for their common aim what their 
partisans regard as a more equitable distribution of earnings— 
the joint earnings of labor and capital. The “new” political 
economy is engaged in the elaboration of a scientific theory of 
the distribution of wealth, in accordance with ethical as well 
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as with economic law. A small army of reformers and agita- 
tors exists, each of whom has solved this problem to his own 
satisfaction. Many of them claim to be preaching Christ—no 
new Christ, but the old Christ, who was the son of a laboring 
man, and of whom it is written, ““The common people heard 
him gladly.”” Even so, it is plain that “some preach him of 
good will, others of envy and strife; some of love, others of 
contention, not sincerely.” Our ears are stunned by the dis- 
cordant voices of those enlisted in this inharmonious politico- 
economic propaganda. They differ as to the starting point of 
the new social organization. The more radical and violent 
desire a revolution, which would bring about the confiscation 
of private wealth and its distribution among the poor as an 
act of poetic justice. The more conservative would permit 
men who now hold property to retain it; but, by reconstruc- 
tion of the entire social fabric, by newly formulated economic 
regulations engrafted upon the constitution and the statutes, 
they would render the accumulation of large private fortunes, 
especially by speculation or other rapid processes, difficult if 
not impossible. To the accusation that their schemes involve 
spoliation and robbery, they retort that their exclusive aim is 
to prevent spoliation and robbery. They differ equally in 
their strategic methods, both in the selection of the point of 
attack and of the mode. One group would abolish rent, 
another interest. One would mitigate the evil effects of com- 
petition by increasing the number of competitors; these are 
the individualists. Another would mitigate the same evils by 
consolidation of capital ; these are the communists. The 
latter believe in corporate ownership and control—in other 
words, in monopoly. The logical outcome of the monopo- 
listic theory pressed to its ultimate conclusion is the creation 
of one gigantic corporation co-extensive in point of member- 
ship and ownership with the municipality, state or nation, in 
the profits of which every citizen shall have an equal or at 
least an equitable share. Unrestricted competition and com- 
plete consolidation of interests are the two extremes of 
thought upon the question of an ideal organization of busi- 
ness and property; the monopolists are doing more to prepare 
the way for state socialism than their opponents. Of those 
who dread the consequences of consolidation in private hands, 
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many advocate the public legal control of all private corpora- 
tions. Some, who are unprepared to accept complete social 
monopoly and the distribution of profits by the state, contend 
‘for social monopoly in land, for the assignment of land to 
individuals for actual occupancy and use, and for the collec- 
tion of rent for the same by the state. Some would abolish 
testamentary rights and make the state the universal heir, or 
at least favor a graduated inheritance tax. Others want a 
graduated income tax. This is not the place to discuss the 
merits and demerits of these and numerous other allied 
schemes. 

The dividing line which separates all such projects into two 
groups is that which separates income from expenditure. The 
underlying theory of the attack upon income is that the 
income of the poor can be increased by the reduction of the 
income of the rich. The underlying theory of the attack 
upon expenditure is that the ability of the poor to spend 
money is augmented by arrangements which compel increased 
expenditure upon the part of the rich. The inevitable conflict 
of interest between the two classes is taken for granted, and 
the identity of interest between them ignored. The spoliation 
of the poor by the rich is condemned, and the spoliation of 
the rich by the poor justified. This fundamental difference in 
the point of view is the real but unavowed basis of opposing 
political organizations or parties. The charge most commonly 
brought against one political party by its principal opponent 
is that it is over-conservative, and that its policy favors the 
accumulation and concentration of wealth. The most common 
retort is the countercharge of excessive sympathy, real or pre- 
tended, with the attack upon property by the unsuccessful 
and the discontented; and the assertion that the opposite 
policy tends to the disregard of vested rights, the denial of the 
right of private ownership, and the reconstruction of society 
upon a socialistic foundation. 

The illustrious Balzac is a writer whose social studies merit 
serious attention, because, although presented in the garb of 
fiction, they are more accurate in the statement of facts, and 
more philosophical in the conclusions drawn from them, than 
much that passes for science. Permit me to quote a passage 
from one of his most suggestive works, Les Paysans, in which 
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Blondet tells Pere Fourchon, the ragged, good-natured, intelli- 
gent scoundrel who was a French edition of Max, the original 
progenitor of the Jukes, that, as things are now, a peasant can 
only blame himself for his poverty, since he is a free man and 
can, if he will, become a rich one; it is not as it used to be, 
for if a peasant lays by his money he can always buy a bit of 
land and become his own master. Fourchon replies: “I’ve 
seen the olden time, and I’ve seen the new, my dear, wise 
gentleman. The sign over the door has been changed, that’s 
true, but the wine is the same; to-day is the younger brother 
of yesterday. Are we poor folks free? We still belong 
to the same parish, and its lord is always there; I call him 
Toil. . . . Why are wein the mud? Ask God and the 
usurers. . . . Let it be the law of public necessity or the 
tyranny of the old lords, it is all the same; we are condemned 
to dig the soil forever. . . . The masses will always be 
what they are and stay what they are. The number of us 
who manage to rise is nothing like the number of you who 
topple over. We know that well enough, if we have no 
education. You mustn’t be after us with your sheriff all the 
time, not if you’re wise. We let you alone, and you must let 
us alone. If not, and things get worse, you'll have to feed us 
in your prisons, where we would be much better off than in 
our homes. You want to remain our masters, but we shall 
always be enemies. You have everything, we have nothing; 
you can’t expect we should ever be friends.” General Mont- 
cornet properly characterized this speech as a declaration of 
war. 

I shall never forget the question put to me by the wife of a 
wealthy manufacturer, at a conference to devise ways and 
means for alleviating the distress of unemployed workingmen 
and their families in Chicago, during the winter of 1893-94, 
after the World’s Fair. “Is there no way of discriminating 
between those who took part in the strike and those who did 
not, without injustice to the innocent wives and children of 
strikers? I can not help feeling that to feed strikers is to feed 
the enemy.” 

The paramount necessity, in dealing with this congeries of 
mixed motives, conflicting interests, changing conditions, 
antagonistic ideas and sentiments, is organization. First, the 
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organization of knowledge of these motives, interests, condi- 
tions, and ideas; and after that organization of effort to 
straighten out the tangle—organization of philanthropic labor 
and organization of the combined capital consecrated to phil- 
anthropic uses. Organization implies differentiation, special- 
ization, the division of labor. It also implies integration, or 
the harmony and subordination of functions. We want more 
workers, and we want more serious students of social problems. 
Both must be attracted to the work by the power of that 
electric current of human sympathy, of which need and affec- 
tion are the negative and positive poles. They must be 
instructed, trained, and assigned to different branches of the 
work, according to their individual capacities and adaptations. 
The entire work, in all its parts, demands competent, vigilant 
oversight. Somebody must give to it inspiration and general 
direction. Public interest in it needs to be aroused, public 
opinion concerning it wisely educated. The philanthropic 
spirit requires to be diffused through every part of the social 
organism, and the principle of love (which is also that of life), 
so diffused, will work the regeneration of humanity, when the 
church, the state, the school, the press, all unite to give the 
uplift without which the destruction of the race is only a 
question of time. 


Springfield, Illinois. FREDERICK HOWARD WINES. 











THOMAS CHALMERS. 


Four stout volumes, ‘“ Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Chalmers,” 
were added to the libraries of our grandmothers, some fifty 
years ago, and were greatly prized by them as good Sunday 
reading. The question of the disruption of the Scotch Church 
was then of vital interest on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
the long extracts from his journals, full of pious reflections, 
were also highly appreciated. When, however, we read these 
volumes, it is not to either of these points that we turn with 
the greatest interest. It is not to Chalmers, the preacher, the 
philosopher, or the statesman, that we, of this generation and 
of this country, owe the greatest debt of gratitude, but to 
Chalmers, the pioneer and leader in charity organization. 
His phraseology, “the plate,” “the voluntary principle,” ‘the 
territorial: system,” “education is the specific,’ may indeed 
sound antiquated, but his work is far from that, being, in fact, 
so far in advance of his times, that it affords to us in these 
latter days many ideas and much food for thought. We can 
not, however, judge a man’s work fairly, without knowing 
something of his life and his surroundings; so in this sketch 
I shall try to show how he did his work in the various places 
to which he was called. 

Thomas Chalmers was born in 1780, in Fifeshire, Scotland. 
He was the son of well-to-do parents, who were able to 
give him a good education, and at eleven years of age he was 
sent to the University of St. Andrews. Here he took courses 
(according to the slang of the modern collegian) in golf 
and football for two years, but in his third year he settled 
down to work. Asa child, his imagination or poetic feeling 
had found satisfaction in the Bible, and when he was only 
three years old he was found in the dark, pacing up and down, 
saying ‘““O my son Absalom! O Absalom, my son, my son!” 
Ata very early age he decided to become a clergyman and wrote 
a sermon on the text, “ Let brotherly love continue.” This 
may, indeed, be said to have been the motto of his life, for 
565 
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although he was full of spirit, and both could and did fight in 
behalf of what he considered the right, yet it was never with 
animosity, nor for the sake of the fight itself. After he began 
to study in earnest at St. Andrews, he was a hard-working lad, 
with a great talent for mathematics. When he was fifteen and 
a half years old, he was enrolled as a student of divinity, and 
three years later he became tutor to a family of ten children, 
the eldest of whom was only three years his junior. This 
in itself seems an almost herculean labor for a boy of eighteen, 
but it was rendered even more difficult by the heads of the 
family, who did not support his authority and treated him, in 
many ways, as a servant. After about seven months at this 
uncongenial employment, he returned to St. Andrews to 
study, and applied for his examination preparatory to entering 
the ministry, He was more than two years under the custom- 
ary age, but a saving clause was found in an old church 
statute, “except such as for rare and singular qualities shall be 
judged meet and worthy.” This was admitted to be true 
of “Tom” Chalmers, or as one of his friends put it in broad 
Scotch, he was “a lad of pregnant pairts.” He was licensed as 
a preacher of the gospel in 1799. 

Although licensed when so young, Chalmers did not have a 
regular parish until he was twenty-three years old. During 
this interval he studied and taught mathematics, and was the 
assistant of another Scotch clergyman. In 1803 he was 
ordained minister of the little country parish of Kilmany. 
He still kept up his scientific studies and gave lectures in 
chemistry, not only at the university, but also to his own 
people. One lecture, including an experiment showing how 
linens may be bleached, was afterwards discussed by two old 
women of the parish. “Our minister,” said one, “is nothing 
short of a warlock—he was teaching the women to clean claes 
but [2. e., without] soap.” “Ay, woman,” answered the other, “I 
wish he would teach me to make parritch du¢ meal.” 

We learn something of his life at this period from his private 
diary. The following entry shows that he had already laid 
hold of certain principles, in regard to the poor, afterwards to 
take fuller form, which were remarkable and, for his times, 
almost unique: ‘“ Refused a wandering beggar an alms. It is 
a good general rule; and if there be any scruple on the score 
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of conscience, let the money that you have thus withheld be 
given to the unquestionable want that exists in your parish or 
neighborhood.” It is very interesting to note how he appeals 
to the generosity of the poor, in a sermon preached in behalf 
of a society for distributing Bibles in foreign parts, everybody 
being asked for a penny a week as a subscription. ‘‘ What,’ 
say some, ‘ will you take from the poor?’ No, we do not take; it 
is they who give. It is you who think of them so unworthily, 
that you can not conceive how truth and benevolence should 
be objects to them; and that, after they have got the meat to 
feed, the house to shelter, the raiment to cover them, there is 
nothing else they will bestow a penny upon.” Any one who 
has appealed to the generosity of the poor, knows that Chal- 
mers was right, and that often they deprive themselves and 
give with a true generosity, asking for nothing again. 

In 1814 Dr. Chalmers wrote a pamphlet called “ The Influence 
of Bible Societies upon the Temporal Necessities of the Poor,” 
showing, as he expresses it, that “the hungry expectations of 
the poor will ever keep pace with the assessments of the 
wealthy... . . Carry the relief beyond a certain point, and 
you foster the diseased principle which gives birth to poverty. 
The remedy against the extension of poverty does not lie in 
the liberality of the rich; it lies in the hearts and habits of the 
poor. Plant in their bosoms a principle of independence, 
‘ teach them to recoil from pauperism as a degrada- 
tion.” Dr. Chalmers felt the great advantage of having no 
“ poor-rates” in his parish of Kilmany, for, as he says, “In 
those districts of Scotland where the poor-rates are unknown, 
the descending avenue which leads to pauperism is powerfully 
guarded by the stigma which attaches to it.” In speaking 
somewhat later on the same subject, he draws a very strong 
contrast between the parishes in England, where there is an 
assessed poor-rate and from £500 to £1,500 is paid per annum 
for each thousand of the population, and those parishes in 
Scotland, which, although unassessed, provide for the support 
of their poor and pay from 410 to 450 per annum for each 
thousand of the population. He attributes this striking differ- 
ence to the fact that, where there are poor-rates, the poor feel 
that they have a right to draw on the public fund, whenever 
and for whatever cause they find themselves in want, and that 
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the supply of funds grows apace with the demand. In con- 
sidering the question whether man has any inherent rights, it 
is interesting to go back to a conversation held some “ sixty 
years since,” and to find that Guizot acquiesced in the dis- 
tinction made by Chalmers between a charity for indigence 
and one for disease, and that he observed in France a growing 
aversion to the principle that the poor have a right to sub- 
sistence. Dr. Chalmers does not of course mean that the 
helpless poor, who have become so by old age or misfortune, 
should be left uncared for, but that for these the “ plate” 
should be quite sufficient. 

This Scotch institution may need a word of explanation 
here, for we come across it again and again in Dr. Chalmers’s 
work among the poor. The “plate” was the basin held by 
the church authorities at the door of the kirk, and in it were 
placed the voluntary contributions of all the congregation, 
rich and poor, old and young. This money was afterwards 
divided among the needy by the parish authorities, who knew 
personally the needs of every one in their jurisdiction. This 
help could not be demanded as a right by the lazy poor, and 
again and again the more well-to-do members of a family 
would do all in their power to provide for their sick and aged 
relatives, so that they need not suffer the humiliation of being 
recipients of the plate. 

During the first seven years of Chalmers’s incumbency at 
Kilmany he wrote books and pamphlets, pursued his studies, 
and gave lectures, but devoted comparatively little time to his 
parishioners, either in pastoral visitation or in the preparation 
of sermons. In 1813 he had a severe illness. When he again 
took up work it was with great devotion, and his interest in 
his people grew in proportion to the time he now devoted to 
them. This intimate connection with his country parish, with 
its house-to-house visitation, its neighborhood catechizing, its 
class for the young, and its helpful sermons, was to be of short 
duration. Dr. Chalmers had become a man of mark, and in 
1814 he was called to the Tron Church, one of the most 
important churches in Glasgow. 

In the first sermon that he preached in this new charge, he 
expounded his theories of the treatment of pauperism. As 
soon as he had gotten fairly to work in his new field, he 
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resigned various positions of trust usually held by the pastors 
of the Tron Church. This he did for two reasons; first, in 
order that the position which he held in relation to the poorer 
members of his parish might be that of a pastor and not of 
an almoner, for he found that he was welcomed with ostenta- 
tious pleasure by those who hoped to be recipients of the 
bounties which were at his command to bestow. His second 
reason was that he might have more time for the discharge of 
the spiritual duties of his office, and later on we shall see that 
he used still other means to effect this desired end. The 
parish of the Tron Church embraced a large part of the 
poorer part of Glasgow, in particular the “wynds”’ of the 
Salt Market. Few people from this last-named district ever 
attended church, but Dr. Chalmers felt that they were just as 
much a part of his flock as the regular pew-holders, and he 
began a house-to-house visitation among them. He believed 
that personal visits were the only practical way of getting 
hold of them, but, as the population of this district was very 
numerous he could not do this part of the work unaided, and, 
in order that he might have helpers, he had serious-minded 
men ordained as elders. Accompanied by one of them, he 
would start in the early morning on his rounds, visit every 
family in each crowded tenement, inquiring kindly about the 
children, etc., and then pass on to the next family, leaving it 
to the elder who followed him to invite the people to a 
service to be held by Dr. Chalmers in some convenient room 
in the neighborhood during the following week. We have 
given these details, for they were the practical and effective 
means, used by a very busy man, to gain the friendship of a 
large number of people and attract them to his ministry. If 
he had stopped to pray, exhort and advise in each family 
circle, it is said that the visitation of his parish would have 
taken twelve years. He soon found that almost none of the 
children of this district were receiving religious instruction; 
but, instead of inviting them all to the Tron Church, he 
started many Sunday schools among them, each little court 
having its own school and teacher, and before long 1,200 
children were in attendance, and each teacher was respon- 
sible for the families, perhaps twenty in number, in his 
own particular court or close. Dr. Chalmers kept in touch 
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with the work by frequent intercourse with the elders and 
other helpers, who came constantly to his house to breakfast 
or to informal meetings. The troublesome small boy seems 
to have been a subject for grave thought then as now, and we 
have an amusing description of a discussion of this topic. 
One teacher said that he had found a certain lad incorrigible, 
until he had hit upon the plan of giving him the important 
office of candle-snuffer for the school. To give responsi- 
bility, he argued, is the way to win such a boy. Another 
teacher said that, in his religious service with the children, he 
followed the injunction to watch and pray, and in the midst 
of his prayer, seeing one boy punch another in the ribs, he 
stopped and gave the offender a smart box on the ears, and 
obtained the desired result—good behavior. Dr. Chalmers, 
with his sense of humor, enjoyed the discussion, but he had 
to leave the method of correction a mooted question, “ inas- 
much as it had been found that the judicious appointment of 
a candle-snuffer-general and a good cuff on the lug had been 
about equally efficacious.” 

When these young men were ordained elders—for it was 
the young and unprejudiced who volunteered, or were chosen, 
for this work of reformation—Dr. Chalmers addressed them 
on their new duties. Much of the advice given by him 
is as much needed now as then. He dwelt on the humanizing 
influence of what he calls “intercourse of piety between our 
men of respectable station and our men of labor and poverty.” 
The duties of a visitor he divided into “those strictly spiritual 
and those temporal.”’ The latter he would have preferred to 
have performed by another set of men, but, as such men had 
not volunteered, he pressed these duties also on the attention 
of the elders. Under the head of their temporal duties, he 
gave them three distinct injunctions. /7rst, by “ready atten- 
tion and friendly counsels,” by civility and courtesy, to make 
themselves welcomed and beloved, far more than by any giving 
of alms. Second, to be extremely careful not to be imposed 
upon, and to let the people realize that you can be firm and 
just as well as sympathetic. 7hzrd, to be most careful in 
helping a family that applies for the first time for charity, and, 
if possible, to avoid a public, and therefore degrading, method 
of relief. 
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In 1819 Dr. Chalmers was transferred to a new church—St. 
John’s. He was glad to accept this charge, although it 
involved hard work (the parish containing 10,000 inhabitants, 
mostly operatives), because, according to certain privileges 
granted by the town, he was able to try, in an independent 
way, his experiment as to the right way of dealing with 
pauperism. In the old parishes, both the voluntary and 
assessed contributions from the whole town were admin- 
istered as two general funds, but the new regulations allowed 
Dr. Chalmers to disburse personally the money contributed 
by the parish of St. John’s. He determined to excite the 
generosity of his people, rich and poor, so that they might not 
only support their own paupers, but also establish schools for 
the young. Another regulation was passed at his request: 
his poor people were not allowed to move their residence 
beyond the parish bounds, nor were outside poor permitted 
to move into his jurisdiction. His strong opinions in regard 
to parish jurisdiction seem to have been inherited from his 
father, who would not go to hear him preach in West Anstru- 
ther Church because he wasa parishioner of East Anstruther, 
although the two church buildings were only a few hundred 
yards apart. 

The people of Glasgow had been thinking for twenty years of 
establishing parochial schools, but Dr. Chalmers did not wait as 
many days in his new parish as they had waited years, before 
he had raised £1,200 for this purpose. The following summer 
two schools were opened for the children of St. John’s, whose 
education had previously been very much neglected, and later 
still, more buildings were erected to accommodate those who 
wished to attend and who paid from two to three shillings a 
quarter. He not only erected the schools, but visited them 
almost daily, to encourage, but never to interfere with, the 
teachers he employed. He said that he was glad that “the 
education is so cheap as that the poor may pay, but at 
the same time so good as that the rich may receive,” for he 
wished the children of all classes to mingle as much as possible. 

About this time Dr. Chalmers wrote often to Mr. Wilberforce 
about improving the condition of the manufactory people, who 
were then in great distress, and he again asserts that private 
and not public charity is what is wanted. The obtrusive hand 
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of public charity serves to arrest sympathy and to freeze a far 
more copious fountain than it opens. The relief that he wishes 
is employment for those who, on account of the reduction in 
wages, can no longer earn an honest livelihood by weaving and 
so to leave that craft to women and boys. 

In his new parish Dr. Chalmers had an elder and a deacon 
for each of his twenty-five districts, or “ proportions,” as he 
called them; and, following the system of visiting described 
above, he in one week visited between seven hundred and eight 
hundred people, accompanied by these helpers. In addition 
he had an “agency tea” almost every evening, and at nine 
o’clock he would go to family worship in the house of one of 
his people, where the neighbors were gathered together, or at 
other times these congregations would be assembled in a cotton 
mill or workshop. At this period of his life he was living in 
lodgings in the midst of his parish, and, with his helpers so 
frequently with him, we seem to have a college settlement, 
minus the name and plus the religion. He would have found 
it impossible to do the work without using religion as a strong 
motive factor, and he called the parochial organizations the 
aqueducts, the necessary channels in irrigation, but not the 
refreshing water itself. 

All the old pensioners of St. John’s, both indoor and out- 
door, were still provided for by the funds of the Town Hospital, 
but all the new cases were cared for by the parish, through 
the deacons, and to this purpose the evening collection at 
the church was appropriated. Great pains were taken by a 
careful supervision of each case to close the door that led 
from poverty to pauperism, this distinction being considered 
fundamental by Dr. Chalmers. To quote again from his advice 
to a young man just beginning the work as deacon: “Be 
kind and courteous to the people, while firm in your investiga- 
tions about them; and just in proportion to the care with 
which you investigate will be the rarity of the applications that 
are made to you. It may serve you asa sort of criterion of the 
adequacy of the means, if you take along with you the fact that 
many are now working on the Green for six shillings a week, 
and are struggling with this as a temporary expedient for wear- 
ing through with their families—far from being a comfortable 
provision, we admit; but in times like the present the burden 
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is not all transferred from the poor to the rich, but is shared 
between them; it should be a compromise between the endur- 
ance of the one and the liberafity of the other. N. B.—If 
drunkenness be a habit with the applicants, this in itself is an 
evidence of means, and the most firm discouragement should 
be put on every application in these circumstances.” 

When the indigent really needed relief, in the cases of ill or 
dependent persons, efforts were made to gain the assistance of 
neighbors, relations, or friends. The parish aid was the last 
recourse, and the deaconry proved itself worthy of its ideal and 
prevented far more pauperism than it provided for. After a 
year’s work, the success was so great that the old cases hitherto 
provided for by the Town Hospital were also placed under the 
care of the deacons, and the annual expense incurred for the 
relief of this poorest section of the city was reduced from 
£1,400 to £280. 

In 1823 Dr. Chalmers resigned from St. John’s and accepted 
the professorship of moral philosophy at the University of 
St. Andrews. During his vacations he used to go back to 
Glasgow to preach in the Chapel of Ease, which he had 
erected in the parish of St. John’s, and to Edinburgh to the 
meetings of the General Assembly, and at this time he was 
also busy writing and publishing his large work on “ The 
Christian and Civic Government of Large Towns.” He was 
now considered an expert on pauperism. The Duke of 
Hamilton requested an interview with him for the purpose 
of discussing these matters; and, when he visited the Duc de 
Broglie, he mentions in his diary that “Our conversation was 
chiefly on pauperism.” 

Dr. Chalmers was not content at St. Andrews to give all his 
time and thought to his lectures. He chose a district, near 
his residence, where there were many poor people, and he 
visited the families, inviting the children to a class on Sundays 
at his own house. It was still held there, even when, on 
account of other duties, he was obliged to place it in the 
charge of one of his pupils, a student at the university. 
Other students, following this example, began to hold Sunday 
schools and to district the town. 

In 1827 Dr. Chalmers was elected professor of divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh, and was inaugurated in Novem- 
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ber, 1828. Two years later, he was appointed one of the 
King’s chaplains in ordinary in Scotland. In Edinburgh he 
again took up the work of obtaining churches for the poor, 
and persuaded the town to erect a church in the Cowgate, one 
of the most destitute portions of the city, believing that a 
small parish with an endowed church, with cheap seat rates, 
was the instrument that would lift up the forlorn; for they 
would only be willing to attend their own particular church 
and thus be saved from both irreligion and crime. Dr. 
Chalmers had urged this theory many years before, in Glasgow, 
and in 1834 twenty new churches had been built in that city. 
This movement he sought to promote throughout Scotland 
under the name of church extension, and in 1834, two 
hundred churches had been built. 

Dr. Chalmers had entertained the hope that at sixty years 
of age he might enter the rest and peace of what he called the 
Sabbath of the earthly pilgrimage, but it was not so to be. 
At this time began the controversy about the rights of 
patronage in the Church of Scotland, which, in 1843, ended in 
the disruption. On the 18th of May of that year the General 
Assembly met in due form, the High Commissioner entered, 
and then the Moderator, having read a protest in behalf of the 
churches wishing to have a voice in the choosing of their 
pastors, left the Assembly, followed by Dr. Chalmers and four 
hundred other clergymen, and by more than that number of 
elders. They left the church which they loved, for the liberty 
in religious matters which they loved even more; and in so 
doing they left their homes and cut themselves off at the same 
moment from their stipends and their parishes. Dr. Chalmers 
at once began to collect money for what he called a sustenta- 
tion fund for the Free Kirk. This was one large fund, to 
which all the churches contributed, and from which all were 
supported. As before, Dr. Chalmers could not bear to have 
the benefits of the church bestowed only on those who sought 
for them, but longed to go out into the highways and hedges 
and persuade the idle, the ignorant and the vicious to come in. 
He went on with his work (for although connected with the 
Free Kirk we can not call it a new work), in the West Port 
of Edinburgh, a district that had acquired a terrible notoriety 
from being the scene of several secret murders. One-quarter 
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of the population were paupers on the poor roll, another 
quarter were beggars, thieves or people of other vicious habits, 
and a third quarter, though not sunk so low, were yet under 
no religious influence. Here again it was “the wastes where 
no man had worked” that were in his mind. The West Port 
was divided into twenty districts, each one containing about 
twenty families, who were visited once in every week by a 
gentleman who took them under his special care. Weekly 
meetings of these agents were held, to report progress and to 
form plans. A school-room was opened, and Dr. Chalmers 
there addressed a company of genuine West Porters, told 
them that a good school was to be established, for which they 
must pay twopence a week for each child, and that he was 
quite sure that they were both able and willing to pay it. 
The audience was delighted, and agreed that they would do 
their part. Inthe first year 250 children were in attendance, 
most of them living in the West Port. Then divine services 
were held in a tan loft, and gradually a congregation of some 
size was collected and a church built. Five-sixths of the 
sittings were let, three-quarters of which were taken by the 
inhabitants of the West Port, and there were one hundred 
communicants from this district at the first service that was 
held in the new building. This was but a beginning, but 
it was only this beginning that Dr. Chalmers lived to see. It 
justified his theory that by the gospel and education going 
hand in hand the worst slums may be raised and become 
self-respecting, law-abiding, God-fearing communities. The 
work went on after his death, and was the most worthy and 
enduring monument that could have been raised to his 
memory. 

In November, 1845, there was a terrible famine in the high- 
lands and islands of Scotland, owing to the failure of the potato 
crop, and Dr. Chalmers took prompt measures to raise a fund 
for the relief of the sufferers. A collection was taken through- 
out the congregations of the Free Kirk, and no less than 
415,000 were raised. He wrote a paper at this time on “ The 
Political Economy of a Famine,” for with him theory and 
practice went hand in hand. In his time the benefits of 
savings banks were much undervalued, but he came to their 
defense, showing their true usefulness. We can not but 
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agree with the Duke of Cambridge, who said of him: 
“Monstrous clever man, he could teach anything!” And 
with Carlyle, who wrote that “with a Chalmers in every 
British parish much might be possible.” 

Dr. Chalmers was active until the very end, thinking, writ- 
ing and speaking with the vigor of youth. He visited London 
in 1847, where he saw many friends, and where he preached 
and was examined by a committee of the House of Commons 
about the Free Kirk. He returned to Edinburgh on a 
Friday, and on the following Monday he died, full of years 
and of good works, and leaving, as a most valuable legacy, the 
stimulating example of his life, to encourage those who, like 
him, by patient thought and personal service are trying to help 
their less fortunate brothers to help themselves. 


Baltimore, Maryland. ELIZABETH GILMAN. 





DEPENDENT CHILDREN AND FAMILY 
' HOMES. 


At one time, orphan asylums and similar institutions were 
thought to be the only efficient means of saving homeless 
children; but the family home has now come to be accepted 
as the natural provision for all children, the unfortunate 
as well as the fortunate. The story of “ Your Little Brother 
James,” ingeniously and effectively told by Miss Pemberton, 
forcibly and truthfully illustrates what can be accomplished by 
providing a good home for a homeless and wayward child—a 
home in which kindness and sympathy and love dwell in 
the hearts of a wise father and mother. 

It is not the object of this paper to define any arbitrary 
system for restoring children to family life; but rather to out- 
line the salient points of some existing systems, and to stimu- 
late discussion on a topic of deep interest, without attempting 
to treat it exhaustively. 

While the orphan asylums usually find good homes for such 
children as they place out, complaint is made by some of them 
of inability to find a sufficient number of such homes. In 
New York some superintendents of the poor are able to place 
all the children coming under their jurisdiction in homes, 
by adoption or indenture; but so much of the time of these 
officers is necessarily taken up in the discharge of their regular 
duties, that the placing out of children (which requires time 
and patience) is not always done with the care that it should 
be; while the frequent changes in the office of superintendent 
make it impracticable to maintain a continuous supervision 
over them. The children placed out by one superintendent 
rarely receive attention from his successor. 

In the last session of the New York legislature, a bill 
was introduced, providing that the work of placing out depend- 
ent children and of supervising them afterwards should be 
governed by rules established by the state board of charities. 
The legislature added a clause to the effect that all dependent 
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children should be placed with foster parents of the same relig- 
ious faith as the child, and made an infraction of the rules a 
misdemeanor. The bill was not approved by the governor 
and failed to become a law. As the statutes of New York 
now stand, a child committed to an orphan asylum or to a 
juvenile reformatory must, when practicable, be sent to such as 
are controlled by persons of the same religious faith as the 
parents of the child. When children are adopted from 
charitable institutions, Chapter 272, Section 65, of the Laws 
of 1896, makes the following provision: “When an orphan 
asylum or charitable institution is authorized to place 
children for adoption, the adoption of every such child shall, 
when practicable, be given to persons of the same religious 
faith as the parents of such child.” 

Massachusetts has a state system applicable to state wards 
having a local settlement and not under the charge of local 
authorities. The overseers of cities and towns are required by 
law to place pauper children over four years of age, who are in 
their charge, in some respectable family in the state, or in some 
asylum, to be supported there by the city or town, according 
to the laws relating to the support of the poor, until they can 
be otherwise cared for; and the overseers must visit such 
children personally or by agents at least once in three months. 
If an overseer fails for two months to place out any pauper 
child as required by law, the state board of lunacy and charity 
assumes the legal powers of overseers and may place out such 
child and look after its welfare. Such dependent and neglected 
children as are wards of the state, and are over three and under 
twelve years of age, come under the supervision of a sub- 
division of the department of indoor poor of the state board. 
Four women are charged with the special duty of looking after 
these children, whether temporarily boarded or permanently 
placed in families. These visitors assure themselves, by frequent 
examinations and correspondence, that the children are properly 
taken care of, that they attend school and are treated in every 
way, as far as practicable, as children of the family. In addi- 
tion to the four visitors named, one woman, a visitor at large, 
with two assistants, codperates with a corps of auxiliary visitors 
distributed over the state in the placing out of girls over twelve 
years of age in families and looking after them thereafter. The 
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department of indoor poor also exercises very important func- 
tions affecting delinquent children. The large number of 
earnest women who are identified with the interests of homeless 
children under the Massachusetts system, makes the work in 
that state much more effective than it would be otherwise. 

In Michigan, children becoming a public charge are generally 
committed as wards of the state to the state public school at 
Coldwater. They may be sent to private asylums and there 
maintained, but not at the expense of the public. County 
superintendents of the poor are authorized to commit children 
to the state public school, or they may place them out in 
families. But, whatever disposition may be made of dependent 
children, the state, in one sense, extends its protection over all 
of them; although the supervision of the state board of cor- 
rections and charities does not extend to orphan asylums, 
houses of the Good Shepherd, and similar institutions. These 
institutions are not required to make reports to the state board, 
and consequently the statistics respecting children in institu- 
tions are not included in the biennial reports of the board, 
which practically accounts for the small number frequently 
reported as being under institutional care in that state. A law 
for the protection of children in Michigan makes it a mis- 
demeanor, under penalty of a heavy fine, for any person or 
institution in the state to place out dependent children in a 
home, until the home has been examined and a favorable report 
made of it by one of the county agents. The same law requires 
that county agents shall visit homes where children are placed 
and report to the institution placing them. It also confers 
power upon such officers to take children out of homes where 
they have been placed, if the homes are found unsuitable, or if 
the children are not properly cared for, and either place them 
in other homes or send them to the state public school. In 
this institution, which is built upon the cottage plan, the 
children are classified on entering, and an effort is made to pre- 
pare them, as soon as practicable, by suitable instruction and 
training, for entrance into family homes through a county 
agency system. The average length of detention is about one 
year. The county agents are appointed by the governor, one 
for each of the eighty-five counties in the state. The compen- 
sation allowed is small. It is the duty of these county agents 
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to codperate with the board of control of the state public 
school in finding suitable homes for children who have been 
committed to the school. 

They have also other important duties to perform. These 
extend to delinquent children. The statute provides that no 
child under sixteen years of age shall be sentenced as a 
criminal, unless a full examination or inquiry is previously 
made by one of the agents as to the environment of the child 
and the circumstances attending its offense. It is made the 
duty of the judge to counsel with the agent respecting the 
child, and the judge may in his discretion direct that it be 
returned to parents or guardians or friends, or be indentured, 
or sent to the reform school, or the sentence may be suspended 
—as may appear for the best interests of the public and of 
the child. County agents are required to report to the state 
board of corrections and charities. In addition to the county 
agents, there is also a state agent under the special direction 
of the board of control of the school. His duty in part is to 
visit yearly the children placed out, devoting four months to 
each of the three sections into which the state is divided. The 
county agent makes a report on the same district for another 
four months of the year, and the guardian or foster parent 
makes a report respecting the child for still another four 
months. In this way each child placed out is heard from 
through one of these sources once in every four months of the 
year. 

With some modifications, the Michigan system has been 
adopted by Minnesota, Wisconsin and Kansas. 

In Ohio, dependent children reach family homes mainly 
through the agency of county homes, which are supported by 
counties and controlled by four trustees appointed by the 
county commissioners. The trustees serve without compensa- 
tion, and not more than two of them can belong to the same 
political party. The statute also provides for the appointment, 
by the county commissioners, of three women as an advisory 
board, one of whom shall be a member of a humane society, 
to codperate with the trustees. It is made their duty to visit 
the children’s homes at least once in every three months and 
thoroughly examine them and the children inmates; and, if 
they deem it desirable, they may make written reports and 
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recommendations to the commissioners. One or more of them 
is required to visit children indentured or otherwise placed 
out, “as far as practicable,” at least once a year, and, in case 
of maltreatment or insufficient care, to report the same to the 
trustees of the home, who are authorized by aclause in the inden- 
ture paperstoremovethe child: The duties devolving upon the 
advisory boards are now generally discharged by county visit- 
ors appointed by the state board of charities; and the law 
requiring county commissioners to appoint advisory boards is 
practically disregarded. County boards may employ a paid 
agent to assist in finding homes for children and visiting them 
afterwards. It is not required that families shall be visited 
before children are placed; nevertheless, the statute provides 
that careful inquiry and satisfactory evidence shall be furnished 
to the trustees that the person taking the child is a suitable 
person to be intrusted with its care. The law authorizes the 
establishment of children’s homes in each county; or a numbér 
of counties, not exceeding four, may unite in forming a dis- 
trict home. It was not anticipated that there would be a large 
number of them built, or that children would remain long in 
them. They were designed as temporary refuges to save 
children from commitment to the infirmaries. These expecta- 
tions have not been fulfilled. In the eighty-eight counties of 
the state, there are now forty-four of these institutions, and 
the number of inmates has increased in a greater ratio than 
the population. Since the establishment of county homes, 
however, the children have been almost entirely rescued from 
the county infirmaries. September 1, 1882, there were 1,070 
in these infirmaries; but September 1, 1896, there were but 81, 
between the ages of three and sixteen years. The Ohio sys- 
tem has its advantages; but, as intimated, there is a tendency 
to abnormal institutional growth, which threatens to prevent 
the rapid absorption of children into the normal condition of 
home life. The qualification in the statute that children 
placed out shall be visited by a commissioner at least once a 
year, “if practicable,” and the optional requirement of a paid 
agent to assist in finding homes and visiting them after the 
children are placed, and the failure to require that homes shall 
be officially visited before children are placed in them, are 
weaknesses in the system. 
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Pennsylvania has no state system, but the plan of boarding 
out children has been adopted on a large scale by the children’s 
aid society of Pennsylvania. This society places out children 
of Philadelphia, and has an arrangement with a considerable 
number of counties in the eastern part of the state for placing 
out their children. These are, in some instances, adopted into 
families, but more generally they are boarded until old enough 
to earn their living, when they are permanently placed, with- 
out compensation, with the family with which they have been 
boarded, or they are withdrawn and placed in other families 
which are willing to receive them without payment for board. 
This method has been adopted in some other parts of the 
United States, and is substantially the same as that introduced 
by Miss Joanna M. Hill into England, whereby the children in 
the workhouses were removed from the demoralizing atmos- 
phere of the workhouse to the purer and more elevating influ- 
ences of family life. This method is also practised in Scotland ; 
and, from personal observations made in visiting groups of 
children so placed in hamlets and little villages in both 
countries, the work seemed to me commendable. The work 
of the children’s aid society of Pennsylvania is highly com- 
mended by the Pennsylvania board of public charities. It is 
easy to adopt this system, because many persons will take 
children for compensation, who would not take them out of 
pure benevolence or a desire to codperate in child-saving work. 
It has been found, however, in many localities where the board- 
ing-out plan has been adopted, that the voluntary system is 
displaced. People will not gratuitously take upon themselves 
the burden of a work for which their neighbors are receiving 
pay. The rearing of children in this way becomes a business, 
like the boarding of the insane in families. Such a system 
requires close supervision, checks, and counterchecks, as does 
any successful business enterprise. The Pennsylvania society 
has a large force of agents and visitors, who inspect the homes 
of applicants before children are placed in them, and watch 
each child critically after it enters the home. Frequent reports 
are required from the foster parents, from the school which the 
child attends, and from the pastor of the church to which the 
foster parents belong. All visits to the home by the society's 
agents are recorded in books kept for the purpose at the gen- 
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eral office, and a complete history of the child and of every- 
thing pertaining to its interests is preserved. 

One of the most powerful agencies in America for restoring 
dependent and homeless children to family life is the children’s 
aid society of New York city, which, during the forty-three 
years of its existence, has placed upwards of 85,000 children 
in families in various states of the Union, but mostly in homes 
in the west. The plan of this society is to send an agent toa 
selected and prosperous district in one of the western states, 
who makes his headquarters in some town or village. To 
quote his own language: “I then set about finding out who 
are the best informed and best hearted people in the place, 
explain our work, and organize a committee of representative 
persons, residents of the town, to codperate with me. I then 
advertise that a party of children will be brought into that 
place on a given date, and that parties desiring children must 
apply through, and get the approval of, that committee. The 
committee get together before my arrival, and determine upon 
the applications as to who are proper persons to take children. 
When the children arrive, they are assigned by me on the 
recommendation of the committee, and that committee acts 
as the local guardian of the children. If they find that they 
have made a mistake in assigning a child, they are authorized 
to remove it and place it elsewhere. We do not very often 
have to do it, but we reserve that right. When I return to 
New York, the full particulars respecting each child are given 
in to the office and there recorded. The office clerk charged 
with this duty soon writes to each person having a child, 
inquiring how they like it and how the child is getting along. 
Within the year an agent from New York visits the place and 
investigates each and every one of the homes in which children 
have been placed; and, if he finds the child is better than the 
home, he removes it and looks up a good home for it. The 
society employs two men for that purpose, one alternating 
with the other.” 

The Boston children’s aid society is conducting a somewhat 
similar work ona smaller scale. Its methods of placing-out 
are careful, its after supervision thorough, and the results are 
reported as satisfactory. 

Some of the orphan asylums in New York, the management 
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of which is mainly in the hands of women, have been very 
successful in saving children through placement in families. 
Deserving of special mention, in this respect, is the American 
Female Guardian Society of New York city. The society 
makes a careful scrutiny of the proposed home and its envi- 
ronments before placing out the child. Subsequently, by 
visitation and correspondence, an intimate knowledge is 
kept up of the child’s welfare and progress, and counsel 
extended, if necessary, to both foster parent and child, thus 
removing friction and preserving harmony for a long series of 
years. In one of my visits to the society’s rooms some years 
ago I found an aged couple who had just returned from a visit 
to their two children, who had been committed, when quite 
young, to the society’s keeping by the court. The mother 
had frequently been sent to Blackwell’s Island for drunken- 
ness; and the father, at the time his son and daughter were 
committed to the society’s care, was an inmate of the peni- 
tentiary. The disposition made of their children was kept 
secret from them, and they were told that they should never 
see them unless they reformed, as they would bring disgrace 
upon their offspring. The parents did finally reform. Both 
of the children had become members of the church and were 
heads of families. In this way the patient, persevering 
Christian work of the society had saved not only the children, 
but the parents. As is customary with this society in every 
instance, the full particulars of the history of these interesting 
cases are recorded on its books. 

During recent years there has been a large accumulation of 
children in the orphan asylums of New York, especially in the 
municipalities of New York and Brooklyn, consequent upon 
increased admissions and longer detention, so that institution- 
izing influences have retarded the development of the children, 
while the public has been burdened with a needless expense. 
The state board of charities found, in its examinations during 
the past year, many inmates of these institutions who had 
passed the legal age of children and were still retained as 
public charges. Under the authority conferred by the amended 
state constitution, these abuses are now being corrected. This 
state of things has not been universal, however. The city of 
Buffalo, for example, has not as many children in its orphan 
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asylums now, in proportion to its population, as it had twenty 
years ago. There is a popular error respecting the retention 
of children in some of the asylums, it being thought that they 
all should be placed out in families, whereas in many cases this 
is impracticable. In making an examination of the inmates of 
some of the Buffalo asylums, a year or two ago, with special 
reference to the length of their detention, in one of the asylums 
I found only two children out of 138 inmates who were eligible 
for placing out, and that homes were already selected for these 
two. All the others were either temporarily boarded at the 
expense of relatives or guardians, or were temporarily com- 
mitted by the superintendent of the poor, to tide the families 
to which they belonged over some misfortune and save them 
from being broken up; or they were children who were 
mentally or physically defective and not acceptable in families. 
Some of these had been placed out and returned. I found 
that the asylum averaged a change of inmates about once a 
year. Those living remote from seaboard cities do not realize 
the vastness of the work that must be done for dependent 
children, nor the difficulties that surround it in New York, 
with its estimated population of seven millions, its immense 
immigration of foreign paupers, and the undermining social 
influences that must be contended with. These should be 
had in mind while criticising the work. 

In comparing the results of work for dependent children in 
different states, the systems of those states should be kept 
clearly in mind. For example, it should be remembered that 
the children in orphan asylums, houses of the Good Shepherd, 
and similar institutions in Michigan are not reported to the 
board of corrections and charities, as in New York; and a 
comparison of the number of dependent children as reported 
by the boards of charities of these two states is therefore 
misleading. The same is true of some other states. An 
interesting article recently published in one of our leading 
periodicals gives the number of dependent children in institu- 
tions in New York as “about” thirty-five thousand. Accord- 
ing to the last report of the state board of charities, the 
number of this class on the thirtieth of September, 1896, was 
26,808. 

The proper function of the orphan asylum is to prepare 
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children over two years of age, whose habits, manners, speech 
and morals need reforming, for the family home, with as little 
loss of time as possible, and to prevent the breaking up of 
families in bereavement or distress, by caring for their children 
until the parents can again establish themselves in independ- 
ence. In this field there is a vast work remaining to be done, 
and we should not discourage the great organizations com- 
posed of benevolent persons working in connection with the 
orphan asylums, but strive to make their work more efficient 
by the adoption of active placing-out methods, and by raising 
the standard of the orphan asylum to the highest degree of 
efficiency. 

In localities where dependent children are placed in families, 
there should be organized groups of benevolent people, alive 
to the interests of homeless children, who, by the exercise of 
watchfulness that is not obtrusive or meddlesome, will keep 
themselves informed as to the welfare of children placed out, 
and, by fostering an acquaintance purely personal, build up 
their self-respect, while they are in a position to perform the 
delicate duty of notifying the placing-out agency when official 
action for protection is necessary. In states with state boards 
of charities, this office, it would seem, might be performed by 
local visitors appointed by the boards, as is largely done in 
Ohio. In New York, visitors appointed by the state charities 
aid association in some counties have rendered valuable service 
of this kind. The codperation of societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to ,children should also be secured, and the name 
and address of every child placed out given to such a society, 
in order that corrective remedies may be summarily applied 
in case of abuse. And, above all, whether we have state sys- 
tems, as in Michigan; county systems, as in Ohio; or rely 
solely upon the efforts of private benevolent corporations, we 
should in all cases have state supervision, since there lies at 
the foundation of all our work the state’s interest in the devel- 
opment of the highest type of self-governing, freeborn citizens. 


Buffalo, New York. WILLIAM PRYOR LETCHWORTH. 


NoTE—This article is a much abridged copy of a paper read at the National 
Conference of Charities in Toronto. 





THE LAW AFFECTING IMMIGRANTS 
AND TRAMPS. 


In the administration of poor relief the problems of the 
immigrant and of the tramp present themselves for solution. 
Legislation has accordingly been necessary, partly to secure 
adequate and effective relief of the deserving, and partly to 
repress vagrancy and to punish the vagrant. We have, con- 
sequently, settlement laws and laws concerning the relief and 
removal of the non-resident poor on the one hand, and laws 
against tramps and vagrants on the other. The purpose of 
this paper is to state briefly the legislation now in force in the 
several states affecting these two classes of persons. 

I. Legislation Concerning Non-Resident Paupers. 

The conditions for securing a legal settlement are designed 
to define the right of a pauper to receive relief at the expense 
of a particular community. The usual requirement is that he 
must have lived within the political division for a given time. 
This is the case in twenty states. In eleven states,’ ten of 
them west of the Mississippi, the time is from one to six 
months; while in nine states,” seven of which belong to the 
North Central group, it is one year. In New Jersey one year’s 
residence is an alternative, as is three years in Virginia. 

Several states have found this residence qualification insuff- 
cient. In eight states* the qualification of self-maintenance 
or maintenance without public relief has been added, while in 
six states* a property qualification is found. | In ten states, all 
southern and western,’ no settlement qualification whatever is 

1Nebraska, thirty days; Montana and Colorado, sixty days; Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, New York, Wyoming and Oregon, ninety 
days, and Mississippi, Nevada, and Washington, six months. 

® West Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Iowa. 

8Connecticut, Maine, Vermont, New York, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

4Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware. 

5Maryland, Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, Louisiana, Idaho, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah, and California. 
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prescribed by the statutes, while in two others’ it is only 
necessary that the person shall not have moved into the state 
in order to secure public relief. 

We find, too, certain checks on dependents gaining a settle- 
ment in the laws concerning the migration of paupers and 
the provisions for the removal of persons about to become 
dependent to their legal settlements. In nine of the Atlantic 
Coast states* vessels must give surety for the support, in some 
cases, of all defectives and dependents; in others, of all non- 
residents landed by them. Ten states* make it illegal to bring 
a pauper into the state for the purpose of securing his support 
in that state. The fines for so doing vary from $50 to $500, 
with imprisonment as an alternative, and in five of these 
states* the offending party must remove the pauper or bear 
the expense of his support. 

The most necessary restrictions, however, have been on the 
removal of paupers from town to town or county to county. 
In sixteen states,” with four exceptions (all northern), it is 
illegal to bring a pauper into a town or county of which he 
is not a legal resident. The rule is that the offending person 
forfeits a fixed sum for the support of the pauper, or is fined 
and is charged with the cost of his removal or support. In 
four of these states® this regulation applies to the removal of 
a pauper from his settlement as well as to bringing him into a 
political division in which he does not have a settlement. 
Three other states’ make it illegal to remove a pauper from 
his settlement. In addition to this, in Vermont the migrating 
pauper himself is fined or imprisoned, while in a number of 


5 


1Arkansas and Georgia. 


* Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island (applies to railroad com- 
panies also), New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. . 


8 Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 


4Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


5New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, North Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington, 


®Connecticut, New York, Michigan, and North Dakota. 
*7South Dakota, Kansas, and Wyoming. 
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states it is the duty of the poor authorities to keep their 
charges from strolling. 

Again, in six states’ the poor authorities, after an examina- 
tion of a non-resident, may, if they find him likely to become 
a public charge, remove him to the place of his settlement. 
In Iowa the county supervisor or the township trustee may 
““warn” such an one, whereupon he can not secure a settle- 
ment, while in Missouri a person migrating in order to obtain 
public relief can not become an “inhabitant.” 

So much. for the settlement and migration of paupers. We 
now turn to the treatment of non-residents. 

As noted above, ten states make no distinction whatever 
between resident and non-resident paupers, while two others 
have no provision further than that persons moving in 
order to secure public relief shall not be entitled te relief. 
Utah, one of the ten, declares that transients shall be treated 
as others. Of the commonwealths requiring settlement quali- 
fications, two, Indiana and Tennessee, make no provision in 
their law for non-residents. The remaining states all make 
special provision. Sixteen of them distinguish between 
non-residents of the state and residents of some town or 
county of the state, who are non-residents of the town or 
county in which they are found. It will be well to notice the 
treatment of these classes separately. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Wisconsin, New York, 
Michigan, and Illinois, non-residents of the state are to be 
cared for and not removed. In the last three, removal is 
prohibited. Maine, Vermont, and New York support such 
persons at state expense, while in New Hampshire, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, it is at the cost of the county in 
which the pauper is found. In Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Iowa such persons are to be either cared for (in the first 
two at state expense), or, if more convenient, removed. In 
Oklahoma and Kansas, the county may care for them, while 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio, the poor authorities 
are empowered to remove them. Thus, with the exception of 
the first seven states named, it seems that the rule is to get 
rid of this class of paupers as easily as possible, whether it be 
by caring for them or removing them. 


1Vermont, New Jersey, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and South 
Dakota. 
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In the case of residents of the state who are out of their 
legal settlements, on the other hand, it is different. The usual 
provision is that such persons shall be temporarily relieved 
and then removed to their places of settlement, the expense of 
the relief given and of removal being borne by the county or 
town of settlement. In twenty-four states, mostly northern, 
is this the case." In eleven of these® when the pauper makes 
application for relief the proper authorities of his settlement 
are notified, and they must thereupon remove him and pay all 
expense of temporary relief given. In Washington, however, 
this last provision is not found. In the other thirteen states 
the poor authorities of the aggrieved town or county relieve the 
applicant and then remove him to his place of settlement, 
recovering all expense incurred. 

There are nine states, however, which form an exception to 
the rule stated. In Maine, Wisconsin, and Oregon we find 
that the applicant is relieved and the expense of the same 
recovered from his place of settlement, but there is no 
provision for his removal to his place of settlement. In Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, lowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana, he may be either removed or supported at the 
expense of the county so doing. 


Il. Legislation Concerning Tramps. 


A tramp is one who goes from place to place asking or 
subsisting upon charity. The term as used in the statutes, 
however, does not always have this precise signification. 
Certain persons are excepted through limitations in the law— 
limitations as to age, sex, physical condition and place of 
begging. 

In but few instances does the law apply to minors; that is, 
to children under fourteen, sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
as the case may be. Such children are usually considered and 
treated as dependents, and not as tramps or vagrants. Females 
are usually excepted, although not so universally as minors. 


1These states are Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
South Carolina, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Colorado, Nevada, Washington, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Wyoming. 


The? first eleven just named. 
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Cripples and “incapables” form another exception. Almost 
throughout the entire West the word tramp means a man who 
is able to work and could get work, but who, instead, lives 
idly or strolls about subsisting upon charity. In the North 
and East the blind are usually excepted. Lastly, in several 
states the term is applied only to those not in the town or 
county in which they are legally settled. Such is the case in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


It must be borne in mind, however, that while the word 
“tramp” is often used in a very restricted sense, there 
is further legislation to supplement that against tramps. 
Cities and towns usually have the power to regulate, restrain, 
and punish street begging. In a few states all legislation 
is left to the cities or local governments. This is the case 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, and Kansas. 

Turning now to the statutory law on the subject of tramps, 
we find in four states* no legislation whatever on the subject; 


with the exception of three states,* tramps are treated as 
criminals. These three states treat them as worthy poor, 
sending them to the poorhouse or other refuge for the poor. 


The other states, however, regarding them as criminals, com- 
mit them to some penal institution, to the jail or workhouse, 
the house of correction, or the state prison. 

The most frequent method of treatment is to commit a con- 
victed tramp to jail, where he is confined on a determinate 
sentence. With the, exception of New Mexico and Missouri, 
every state west of the Mississippi having a statute upon the 
subject employs this method. New Mexico sentences her 
tramps to hard labor for from one to ninety days, upon 
the streets or elsewhere, while Missouri hires out her idle and 
dissolute for six months to the highest bidder with “ cash 
in hand.” It is further to be noted that here, as well as in the 
southern states, the legislation is not against tramps as such, 
but against vagrants, of whom able-bodied and sturdy beggars 
are one variety. This method of sentencing the tramp to 
jail prevails also among the southern states. | While it is still 


1Alabama, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Oregon. 


*West Virginia, Kentucky, and Louisiana. 
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the rule in the northern states, it is often supplanted by other 
legislation. In Massachusetts and Rhode Island, tramps 
are sentenced either to the state workhouse or to the house of 
correction; in New York to the nearest local penitentiary; 
in Connecticut to the workhouse or to the state prison; while 
in Maryland and Illinois they are sent to the house of cor- 
rection. 

Sometimes tramps are confined elsewhere than in the jail, as 
in Vermont, in the poorhouse; in Michigan, in the poorhouse 
or workhouse; and in New Jersey, in the jail, workhouse, or 
poorhouse, or they may be worked on the streets. Virginia 
should be mentioned along with New Mexico and Missouri, as 
she works her tramps on public account or hires them out for 
three months. Ina few states’ a fine instead of imprisonment 
is imposed, but as this fine is almost invariably “served out” 
in jail, it is merely another way of fixing the length of a sen- 
tence to jail. 

In a few states tramps are not confined, if they give satis- 
factory evidence of keeping the peace. Thus in North Car- 
olina a tramp is dismissed, if he can show evidence of good 
character; while in South Carolina, Mississippi, and Washing- 
ton sentence is suspended, if the offender can give bond for his 
good behavior. 

Where tramps are sentenced to the state prison, house of 
correction, or workhouse, they must work. This is also the 
case in Virginia, Missouri, and New Mexico, where they are 
worked on public account or hired out. Work is also required 
of them in Vermont, Michigan, and New Jersey. Seven states* 
sentence their tramps to hard labor in jail. The statutes of 
fifteen states* in which tramps are confined in jail are silent as 
to this point. So, too, are the statutes of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana, where they are sent to the poorhouse. 


1South Carolina, Tennessee, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Nebraska, Colorado, 
and Arizona. 


®Maine, Pennsylvania Delaware, Wisconsin, Iowa, Colorado, and 
Nevada. 


8New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, Montana, Id2ho, Utah, 
Arizona, and California. 
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Whether or not they work in these institutions depends upon 
the rule in the particular institutions. 

In Pennsylvania solitary confinement adds to the severity of 
hard labor as a punishment. In Wisconsin and Iowa short 
periods of solitary confinement are alternatives for longer 
periods of hard labor. Arkansas still prescribes the bread and 
water diet for half of a sentence of from thirty to ninety days. 

Nothing has yet been said of the period of confinement, the 
length of sentence. Nothing can and need be said, further 
than that usually a maximum sentence is fixed. In some of 
the eastern states a high minimum is also fixed. The one 
noticeable feature about the length of sentence is that it is long 
in the New England states and gradually shortens as one 
travels toward the west and south, where the maximum is 
almost always fixed at ninety days. The sentence is always 
determinate (unless in one or two of the eastern states, where 
tramps are sentenced to the house of correction), so that at the 
expiration of a certain period the tramp is released. In Wyo- 
ming, however, a bond for twelve months’ good behavior may 
be required as a condition of release. 

One more point remains to be mentioned. A few states 
provide extra inducements for the arrest and punishment of 
tramps. In New Hampshire and Pennsylvania, for example, 
any one witnessing an act of beggary on the part of a tramp 
may arrest him and take him before the proper authority to be 
held for trial. Upon conviction in New Hampshire the person 
so taking him receives a reward of ten dollars. In Connecticut 
an officer arresting a tramp gets five dollars upon his convic- 
tion, while in Nevada the district attorney gets ten dollars for 
each case successfully prosecuted. In Maine special con- 
stables are provided for in each school district to apprehend 
and arrest tramps. A number of states provide that a tramp 
must work for what he receives or is punishable for refusal, 
while still others add penalties for building fires, trespassing, 
etc., either of which discourages tramping and often furnishes 
an added inducement for the tramp’s arrest and punishment. 
It seems unnecessary again to call attention to the fact that 
this legislation is most frequently met with in the eastern and 
northern states. 
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By way of summary we may say briefly: 

(1) That, with the exception of twelve southern and western 
states, all the states have settlement laws. While a residence 
for a given time is usually sufficient in some of the northern 
and eastern states, a qualification of self-maintenance or other 
property qualification is found. 

(2) That a number of the eastern and northern states check 
immigration of paupers into the state, while a still greater 
number discourage such immigration into the county or town. 

(3) That as a rule paupers without a settlement in the state 
are gotten rid of in the easiest way. There are, however, some 
striking exceptions to this. As a rule, residents of the state 
when out of their settlement, are cared for and removed to 
their places of settlement, the county or town of settlement 
usually being held responsible for all expense incurred. 

(4) That tramps are usually, but not universally, treated as 
criminals and confined in some penal institution, hard labor 
sometimes being required. 

(5) That this punishment is most severe in the east, and 
gradually becomes less severe as we move west and south. 


University of Chicago. HARRY A. MILLIs. 





DISTRICT CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


The charity organization idea, like everything else that is 
worth anything, has met with some adverse criticism. I do 
not refer to critics who wish to be aided by us in their own 
way only, and whose ways are not our ways. There are other 
critics here and there—good persons usually, anxious to see the 
world better—whose opposition to us is based on various 
arguments which are often inconsistent with each other, and 
most of which are believed to contradict the possibilities of 
human nature and the teachings of experience. 

There is one criticism which we should heed, however, 
because it is possible that we may deserve it. It is charged 
that charity organization tends to become mechanical in 
method and to accomplish insufficient positive results. The 
justice of. this charge we shall, I believe, be able to deny zx 
toto if we hold fast to the natural development of the charity 
organization idea. 

The development of a charity organization society must 
depend on many circumstances. It is governed by no hard 
and fast rule. But I believe that the district plan is the one to be 
followed as far as possible. By the district plan I mean that, 
in a large community, where the life and interests of its people 
are divided, there should be a charity organization office, 
agent, and board of volunteer workers—in short, a charity 
erganization center—in each of the districts. This district 
plan stands in sharp contrast to what we may call the central- 
ized plan, where the activity of the society is largely or wholly 
centred in one place. In the district plan the investigations 
are made, and the reports sent, and all dealings with the poor 
of a district are had, by an agent who always works in that 
one district; while the central management of the society 
merely sees, so far as the treatment of residents goes, that 
applications for aid which come to it reach the proper agent, 
and that there is uniformity in work throughout the districts 
according to the aims of the society. 
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The idea of a central registry office, which shall be a 
clearing-house for the whole community, is goodZand should 
be used, but such a registry is difficult to realize, chiefly 
because churches and individuals can not be depended upon 
to report to it what they are doing and giving. But churches 
and individuals are very extensive almoners of charity, and it 
is better to develop natural sources of relief than itzis to rely 
on Official relief or even upon general relief societies. 

Besides, a charity organization society must be in a position 
to say not merely what not todo, but what to do, with A or B 
or C. Toturna family in need of material relief over to the 
care of a relief society or a church is wise, only when we feel 
sure that the society or church will relieve it promptly and 
adequately, and will then try to help it to become independent 
of relief. The aim of charitable effort is to get positive results 
in the diminution of the volume of poverty and pauperism, by 
education of young and old, and by helping them to get out 
of their old ways and the environment which depressed them. 
That can not be done mechanically or at a distance. Whoever 
is going to treat A or BorC must know A or B or C, must 
know not only his past but his present condition, and must 
watch and study his future development, as a good doctor 
watches a patient. There is no panacea or specific which a 
skillful charity worker will recommend in all cases alike. And 
since he usually has to work hard in order to induce persons to 
follow his advice, he has not the time or strength to help many. 

What we need, therefore, is a sufficient number of persons 
who will know and watch and work with numbers of other 
persons, each in need of something. We must first secure as 
many good paid agents as we can find and train and afford to 
keep. But these are only a beginning, the zwuc/ez of our forces. 
In every community there are many persons willing to do 
something for others. Some of them are always busy at some- 
thing. Most of them work from the churches. The society 
must bring to its aid these persons, and the workers in the 
small circles and societies, and the pastors of the churches; 
and it must educate them to feel that it can be of great service 
to them. 

How are we to procure and educate and keep volunteer 
workers? One method is to form distinct boards of volunteers 
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for work in certain districts, which meet in any convenient 
place, and for which the investigations of cases are made 
by agents from the central office. The other way is to begin 
with a district agent, who makes all investigations in his 
or her district, and in whose office the district board meets. 
The former way, if employed at all, should be only a stepping- 
stone to the latter. What great advantages this district plan 
has! Good volunteer work, under the best of auspices, 
is hard to get and hard to keep. Our agent is in her district 
office at certain hours each day. Many workers can not 
attend the regular meetings of the board, or they wish advice 
between meetings, and so they drop in at odd times to 
talk over their work. A housekeeper wishes some extra tem- 
porary help in her home and turns to her friend, the agent. A 
clergyman, because the office is in his neighborhood (if for no 
better motive), comes to make inquiry about some family 
in which he is interested. Thus the agent soon acquires | 
an extensive personal acquaintance with the charitable and 
those who should be charitable in her district. More impor- 
tant than all this, she comes to know a great deal about 
the needy of her district. For hours each day she sees them, 
first in her office, and then in their homes. She knows the 
district, the shopkeepers, the landlords, the police. And her 
board, when it meets to talk over some difficult question 
relating to the treatment of A or B, has the benefit of her 
experience and knowledge of A or B and of their neigh- 
borhood. 

Valuable as volunteer work is, backward as we shall be, if 
we do not take it and bring out its fullest usefulness, we 
can not expect too much of it. Therefore, one of the chief 
duties of a district agent is the education of her visitors 
and special workers. 

In a word, right dealing with poverty or even with pauper- 
ism is dealing with individuals. The records of the past are 
of value chiefly as the basis of work for the future. This posi- 
tive constructive work with individuals demands intelligent, 
earnest, and sometimes long-continued effort, on the part of 
other individuals. There are many who are willing to try to 
help their fellows, scattered all through the communities; but 
most of them do not know how to be most helpful. The 
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charity organization societies can best win these workers to 
intelligent work, can best bring the rich and the poor into real 
helpful codperation, by means of neighborhood centers with 
neighborhood agents. 

Some societies have of late laid stress upon the value of 
relief in the form of work, instead of that of material assist- 
ance. Relief by work very clearly illustrates the truth of the 
statement that there is no wholesale way of dealing with 
pauperism or poverty. You can not open a stoneyard or 
woodyard, and send to it all able-bodied male resident appli- 
cants for aid. To some it may be a help, to others a harm. 
So our friendly inns, excellent as they are, will not solve the 
problem of the homeless man, until they add to their work 
and bath tests (to which the tramp will submit if he can not 
live more easily) a determined effort to deal personally with 
each comer, to find out where he ought to be, and then to 
treat him accordingly. The chief value of relief in work is its 
educational influence; it must be administered like material 
relief, under careful observation. Everywhere the same lesson 
needs to be enforced ; we must deal with individuals, in marly 
ways, and sometimes for long times. Let us see to it that our 
societies do not put too much money and effort into institu- 
tions, into ways of dealing with persons wholesale. 

There is one danger in the district plan of organization, that 
of lack of uniformity in work. District boards, under the 
same organization, are sometimes ignorant or neglectful of the 
fundamental principles of the organization. We are all 
watching with interest the result of the district plan, which 
the city of Buffalo is now trying, that of assigning the 
work in a given neighborhood to a certain church or congre- 
gation. This plan throws a very great responsibility on 
church pastors and volunteer workers. Experience in some 
cities has shown that you may issue circulars to them, and 
even persuade them to attend general meetings, that you 
may get them to accept in a general way the ideas of the 
C. O. S.; but all this will not insure reasonable uniformity 
of work. The result will be, I fear, loss of good work for the 
poor, and loss of great opportunities for the education of the 
well-to-do, unless we get the representatives of the churches in 
each district to meet with their fellow workers in a district 
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board, and unless the number of boards is so small that the 
meetings of each of them can be attended by trained workers 
representing the central management of the society, and that 
each can have the invaluable services of a paid district agent, 
responsible to the general secretary. 

The best methods to follow in our work are, of course, those 
by which we shall most quickly and surely reach our ends. 
A few neighborhood offices, with good district boards, which 
are centers of good work and of educational influences, are 
worth more than any number of boards which may do more 
harm than good, because they fail to spread right ideas of 
true charity. For, after all, the charity organization move- 
ment means education. 


Baltimore, Maryland. JEFFREY R. BRACKETT. 
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Report of the Special Inspector of Misdemeanor Convict Camps of 
" Georgia. By Puit G. Byrp, Special Inspector, Atlanta, Ga. 
Geo. W. Harrison, State Printer, 1897. Pp., 31. 


Governor Atkinson deserves the thanks and applause of all 
good citizens for ordering the investigation of which this is an 
official account, and for not suppressing it when made. The 
“misdemeanor” convict camps are under the control of the 
county and not of the state officials. Georgia nominally has a 
state penitentiary, but all the penitentiary convicts are leased 
out on the same system, and they require next to be investigated 
after the same thorough and impartial method. Mr. Byrd says 
that he visited fifty-one county camps, in which there are 1,792 
convicts, and took every camp in the state by surprise. There 
are also two municipal camps and twenty-four chain gangs 
operated by private persons, here included with the county 
camps, of which they are in effect a part. The distribution of 
prisoners by sex and color is as follows: White, 132; males, 
128; females, 4; colored, 1,660; males, 1,565; females 95. 
‘ Seventy-one of the 1,792 are under sixteen years of age ; namely, 
8 white and 63 colored. The municipal gangs are worked upon 
the streets of Thomasville and Waycross, the county gangs 
mainly upon the public roads, though a few of them are engaged 
in the cultivation of county farms. The latter appear to be 
mostly women. Some counties employ convicts from other 
counties, and others do not. “Of the twenty-four camps 
operated by private individuals, nine gangs (101 convicts) work 
on farms, five gangs (175 convicts) in the turpentine business, 
one gang (43 convicts) farm and turpentine, two gangs (44 
convicts) sawmill and turpentine, two gangs (51 convicts) farm 
and make brick, and one gang (123 convicts) farm, sawmill and 
turpentine. The prices paid by private individuals for the use 
of convicts range from $3 to $6 a month, there being two camps 
that get convicts as low as $36 per annum.” 

It is reported that there is very little uniformity in clothing 
prisoners; as a rule they wear woolen stripes in winter and 
cotton stripes in summer. Many are not properly clothed. 
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Few of them are well shod, but this is for the most part their 
own fault. The negroes generally prefer to go barefooted. 
They have an abundance of coarse, strong food, such as it is. 
“Lessees and superintendents take the practical view that a 
convict, like a mule, must be fed if you expect paying returns 
from his labors.” In some of the camps they are not provided 
with cooked food: in many they do not get a taste of vegetable 
food from one year’s end to the other. 

In some counties the prisoners live in tents during the entire 
year; in others they occupy tents while building roads at a dis- 
tance from the camp. The best camp in the state is in Fulton 
County, where the gang numbers 400 convicts, and is housed in 
four distinct buildings ; the central camp and stockade is heated 
by steam, provided with a hospital, and boasts hot and cold 
water baths. In Glynn County the inspector found sixty-one 
men sleeping in a room less than nineteen feet square, and less 
than eight feet in height, without any windows and with only 
one door. The filth at some of the camps is simply indescribable 
in these pages. The statutes relating to the infliction of punish- 
ment by flogging and to the earning of good time by good con- 
duct in prison are for the most part disregarded in practice. 

Much space is given to the relation of the brutality of a guard 
named Bob Cannon, who beat an aged negro convict to death in 
Wilkes County and was sentenced for this horrible crime to the 
chain gang for one year. He madea convict sit on the prisoner’s 
feet, bent the prisoner over a log, forced another convict to sit 
on his head, and then beat him over the back with a stick; the 
helpless victim asked his torturer, “ Boss, is you gwine to 
kill me?” and received the answer, with an oath, “ Yes, I am.” 
After beating him until he was tired, he dragged the negro to a 
tree and chained him to it, so that he could not lie down; half 
an hour afterward the prisoner was dead. This same Cannon 
was guilty of whipping two colored women, in the presence of 
the male prisoners, after first compelling them to remove all 
their clothing. Another case is reported from Pulaski County, 
in which “it is claimed that the guards took turn about on one 
convict, literally beat him to death, and buried his remains in 
his convict suit with the shackles on.” 

In Decatur County Mr. Byrd found a white convict who was 
boarded at a hotel some miles from the camp; being a good 
painter, he was making money for the lessees, painting for the 
people at Donaldsonville. The lessees had lost a white convict 
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a short time before the date of his visit, who “was given a gun 
and the keys to the camp and made night guard; when he 
decided to throw up his job, he kindly locked the other prisoners 
up and put his gun and the keys where Mr. Babb could easily 
find them, and then like the Arabs silently stole away.” 

The death rate in these camps is fearful to contemplate: the 
worst reported is at the camp of Mr. W. E. Bayne, in Jasper 
County, where the average number of prisoners was twelve, and 
the number of deaths in 1896 was three, or one in four. 

In a supplemental report the inspector praises Governor 
Atkinson for “putting an end to the brutality that existed in 
some of the private camps,” which may be ; but he goes too far, 
when he compliments him on “wiping out so foul a blot from 
the honor of the state.” Nothing but the abolition of the leasing 
system will do that, and its destruction depends primarily not 
upon the governor but upon the legislature. Even the inspector 
does not suggest that this ought to be done. On the contrary 
he thinks that “the misdemeanor convict camps of Georgia need 
systematizing and regulating,’ which is a lame and impotent con- 
clusion, and he recommends that the law forbidding private 
chain gangs be repealed (!) and all the misdemeanor camps in 
the state placed under the supervision of the principal keeper of 
the penitentiary, that mythical penitentiary which has no exist- 
ence in fact, but is a purely legal fiction. Mr. Byrd is evidently 
honest and brave, and he means to be kind, but he needs a course 
of elementary instruction in the first principles of prison organi- 
zation and management. We hope that the governor will prove 
to be better informed and disposed to apply a more radical 
remedy. 


On the Plans of Modern Asylums for the Insane Poor. By JOHN 
SipBaLp, M. D., Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland. Price 
one shilling. Edinburgh: Printed by James Turner & Co., 
103 Lothian Road. 1897. Pp., 33. 


This valuable little brochure was prepared for the use of the 
authorities of the recently constituted Edinburgh Lunacy Dis- 
trict. The author has endeavored to indicate the principal ques- 
tions that arise for consideration when deciding on the kind of 
plan to be adopted in any new asylum for pauper patients. His 
preference is for the village type of architectural construction 
and of organization. Dr. Sibbald has taken four well known 
asylums for the insane as types of the notions prevailing at dif- 
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ferent periods in the history of the care of insane paupers; 
namely, the Derby county asylum, opened in 1851, in which the 
views of Dr. John Connolly were represented ; the Barony paro- 
chial asylum, at Lenzie, in Scotland, opened in 1875 ; the city of 
Glasgow district asylum, at Gartloch, constructed on the pavilion 
plan; and the asylum of Alt-Scherbitz, near Leipzig. The 
ground plans of all these are inserted, which alone would make 
this pamphlet worth obtaining and preserving. 

In the construction of the Derby county asylum “a consistent 
effort was made to avoid the prisonlike arrangements almost 
universal in asylums previously erected. . . . The part of 
the building in which patients were lodged consisted of two 
stories similar in plan, one side being for men and the other for 
women. The section for each sex was in each story divided into 
three divisions, the main feature of each being a long gallery 
with windows along the greater part of one side, and about 
seventeen single bedrooms for patients along the other side. 
Except for a small room or recess used for meals in each division, 
these galleries formed the only day-room space for the patients- 
All the doors opened and shut by lock and key.” 

In the Barony asylum the sections are not identical in plan, 
the day-rooms are all upon the ground floor, the day accommo- 
dation consists almost entirely of rooms shaped like those usual 
in private dwellings, there are no walled airing-courts, and there 
is a large central dining-hall adjacent to the kitchen. “There 
was less of the feeling of imprisonment among the patients, when 
they were able to go in and out of a day-room by opening the 
door with an ordinary handle, instead of having it opened for 
them by an attendant with the obnoxious key. It was more like 
life in the outer world, when they could go out into the extensive 
grounds of the institution for their walks, instead of being turned 
out to take monotonous exercise in a walled airing-court. The 
absence of prison restrictions was necessarily accompanied by a 
change in the relations between the patients and those in charge 
of them. The removal of mechanical restrictions was the result 
of finding that most patients could be induced to submit to con- 
trol, when it was accompanied by efforts to gain their confidence 
by the exhibition of kindly sympathy and a desire to promote 
their comfort. It was found that the resistance of patients to 
detention was in most cases diminished, if not removed, when it 
was made evident to them that those under whose charge they 
were placed were anxious to help and benefit them ; and experi- 
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ence showed that the introduction of additional arrangements 
obviously intended for the advantage of the patients, combined 
with the removal of irksome restrictions, had the effect of still 
further tranquilizing the patients and promoting their content- 
ment. The absence of locked doors and of similar inhibitive 
expedients of a structural or mechanical kind was attended by 
other advantages, and not the least of these was its effect on the 
attendants. It obliged them, when they could not wholly rely 
on walls and bolts and bars for the detention of the patients, to 
give more individual and constant attention to them, to engage 
them in congenial occupation, and otherwise to guide their 
thoughts into channels likely to foster.contentment and happi- 
ness.” 

The Gartloch asylum is divided into two more or less inde- 
pendent sections, one for patients who do, and the other for those 
who do not, require constant medical attention. “In the English 
Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867, a set of asylums were brought 
into existence in the London district for the accommodation of 
chronic and easily managed lunatics, the county asylums being 
left with the curable and those requiring special treatment. But 
in these and other cases that might be mentioned, where the 
chronic and easily managed patients were separately provided 
for, there is an important respect in which they differ from the 
arrangements illustrated by the Gartloch asylum. The two sets 
of institutions are in the former case placed under entirely inde- 
pendent authorities. The consequence has been that it has been 
found impossible to keep the two sets of institutions in the 
London district entirely restricted to their proper functions, the 
medical institutions having always a large number of patients 
not requiring special medical care, and the others having a large 
proportion requiring medical care. In the Gartloch and similar 
asylums this difficulty does not arise.” 

Alt-Scherbitz is carefully described and explained. This 
asylum “ combines two ideas, the division of the institution into 
two great sections corresponding to what has been already 
described as the hospital or medical section and the non-medical 
section, and the approximation of the building as far as possible 
to the character of ordinary private dwellings, as regards their 
size, their style of architecture, their internal arrangements and 
their grouping.” There is no general heating apparatus, and no 
general dining-room. “One important feature of the institution 
is the absence of any corridors of communication. Every house 
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has its own front door, and stands quite separate from any of its 
neighbors. This is an important feature, for several reasons. 
Corridors of communication add greatly to the expense of build- 
ing. The distribution of the buildings is injuriously affected, when 
it is made subservient to the requirement that the different parts 
of the asylum are to be connected by corridors. And a weighty 
reason for avoiding their use is that it is impossible to introduce 
them largely into a building without giving it somewhat of a 
prison character. . . . Dr. Paetz insists upon the absence of 
corridors as one of the chief advantages of the Alt-Scherbitz 
plan.” Two-thirds of the patients at this asylum live in rooms 
the doors of which are never locked by day. There are propor- 
tionally no more escapes and no more suicides than in institu- 
tions under the closed system. And it is one of the cheapest of 
the German asylums, both in respect of construction and of 
maintenance. This is the experience also of the Illinois eastern 
hospital for the insane at Kankakee and of the somewhat simi- 
lar institution at Toledo, in the state of Ohio. Dr. Sibbald 
says: “ Professor Cabred, who recently made an extended tour 
in this country and on the Continent, on behalf of the Argentine 
Government, for the purpose of deciding on the best type of 
asylum to be adopted for a new asylum at Buenos Ayres, is of 
the opinion that Alt-Scherbitz is the asylum to be recommended 
as the model most worthy to be imitated everywhere, having 
regard both to the requirements of medical treatment and to 
the complete realization of philanthropic aims.” 





Hmong Our Exchanges. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES—At the 
meeting of the National Educational Association in Milwaukee, 
last July, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone, told in a very entertaining way the story of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in this country. His address is reproduced in 
full in the Deaf-Mute Advance. It is not copyrighted, and there- 
fore, in spite of our apprehension that no one is interested, or 
has any right to be interested, in the education of the deaf and 
the blind, unless officially employed in some institution designed 
for their benefit, we venture to reproduce here the substance 
of it. 

Dr. Bell said: “In looking back upon the history of the 
education of the deaf, we find that the first attempt at instruc- 
tion of a deaf-mute in America occurred more than two hundred 
years ago, in the town of Raleigh, Mass., when the Reverend 
Mr. Philip Nelson attempted to teach a deaf and dumb boy to 
speak. The noise of this achievement went abroad, and it was 
stated that Mr. Nelson in his presumption had attempted to 
imitate the miracles of Christ by healing a dumb child. The 
neighboring ministers were much aroused by this report and 
held a meeting in 1679 to consider this miracle. They brought 
the poor deaf and dumb boy before them and examined him. 
They talked to him, but he did not answer them; he did not 
seem to hear anything they said, and so Mr. Philip Nelson was 
‘set down upon.’ 

“ Singularly enough, the establishment of schools for the deaf 
in other countries had a similar origin. We read in Bede's 
‘Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum’ how Bishop John cured 
a dumb man by blessing his tongue ; how he made him put out 
his tongue, to begin with, then made the sign of the cross upon 
his tongue, and by signs directed him to say ‘a’ and then ‘b,’ 
and so on through the alphabet. Stripped of the miraculous, 
that was simply teaching the deaf to speak. The Roman 
priests, however, unlike our New England ministers, instead of 
crushing out a supposed miracle, helped it all they could; thus 
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the first schools for the deaf arose in the Roman Catholic church. 
But they were too much for the generation in which they 
appeared ; the results obtained in them were looked upon as 
miraculous and due to the supernatural powers residing in the 
priesthood ; and they hardly survived their founders. 

“It was not until the latter part of the last century that per- 
manent schools appeared anywhere. At the end of the century 
there were only three schools for the deaf in the world : that of 
Braidwood, in Edinburgh ; that of Heinicke, in Germany ; and 
that of the Abbé de l’Epée, in Paris. American deaf children 
were sent to Europe to be educated. We know of four who were 
sent to England: one of them was the child of Mr. Francis 
Green, of Boston, and the other three were children of 
Mr. Bowling, of Virginia. They were there taught to speak 
audibly and well, and they learned to understand speech by 
watching the mouth of the speaker. Mr. Francis Green in 1873 
brought the work of Thomas Braidwood to the attention of the 
world in a work published in London, with the singular title 
‘Vox Oculis Subjecta, a Dissertation on the Most Curious and 
Important Art of Imparting Speech and the Knowledge of Lan- 
guage to the Naturally Deaf and consequently Dumb.’ Ten 
years afterward, the first work published in America appeared 
in the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
by Mr. Thornton, being an essay on the art of teaching speech 
to the deaf and dumb. In 1803 Francis Green, through the 
columns of the Vew England Palladium, urged upon the people 
of America the establishment of schools for the deaf in this 
country; but he died in 1809 without having attained his 
object. : 

“The other three children in the Braidwood school were 
those of Mr. Bowling, of Virginia. It so happened that a hearing 
brother of these children, Colonel William Bowling, when he 
grew up and married, had deaf children of his own; and he 
was anxious to have a school established here. Accordingly, in 
1812, John Braidwood, a grandson of Thomas Braidwood, went 
to Virginia and assumed the charge of Colonel Bowling’s 
children. He opened the first school for the deaf in the 
United States, at Hampton, Virginia, where instruction was 
given by the articulation method. Unfortunately he proved 
to be a man of dissipated habits, and, after remaining for a 
year or so, he departed for regions unknown. His friends 
helped him to establish another school in Baltimore and one in 
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New York, but this unfortunate man decamped with the funds 
and left his pupils unattended. 

“Tt was not until 1815 that steps were taken which resulted in 
the foundation of a permanent school for the deaf in this country, 
the ‘American Asylum’ at Hartford, Connecticut. Dr. Cogswell, 
of Hartford, had a deaf child and was very anxious to have her 
taught. He associated others with himself, and they decided to 
employ some young man to go to England, learn the Braidwood 
method, and return home for the purpose of opening a school on 
the same system. The young man selected was a theological 
student, the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet. It was unfortunate for 
the success of his mission that John Braidwood chanced to be in 
America. When he arrived in England, he was met with the 
inquiry, ‘Why not employ John Braidwood?’ He said he 
wanted nothing to do with John Braidwood. After that he could 
get no information, except upon conditions with which it was 
impossible for him to comply. The art of instructing the deaf 
was at that time in England a monopoly in the Braidwood 
family, the teachers whom they had trained having been put 
under bonds not to reveal the secrets of the art to any other per- 
son. Mr. Gallaudet was therefore obliged to go to France, where 
the Abbé Sicard, successor to the Abbé de 1l’Epée, received him 
with open arms. It was in this way that the French instead of 
the English mode of instruction came to be introduced into 
America. On his return he brought back with him a highly 
educated deaf mute, M. Laurent Clerc, who was thoroughly con- 
versant with the French sign language, and together they opened 
the Hartford school. From that school it spread and took pos- 
session of all other schools afterward established in this country. 
For fifty years there was no other method employed here; all 
the state institutions adopted the sign language and used it as 
the instrument of imparting an education. It was not until 1867 
that the German method, which originated in the school of 
Heinicke, appeared on this side of the water, and what is now 
known as the oral method took root on American soil. 

“The sign language, introduced from France, is a most inter- 
esting language, from a scientific point of view. I know of 
none which sheds more light upon the question of the 
origin of language in general. All conventional language must 
have arisen as the effect of natural causes. The sign language 
began with pantomime, but it could not stop there. In all 
language the expression of emotion is natural, and that of thought 
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conventional. In order that the sign language should become a 
‘true language, it was essential that conventional signs should be 
invented and accepted. We have the analogue of the sign 
language in the picture languages of the ancient world. Pictorial 
writing implies the condensation, abbreviation, conventionalizing 
of the pictures which constitute its base. For example, the 
picture of a lion may be conventionalized, and then this conven- 
tional representation of a lion may lose its original signification 
and come to be accepted as the symbol of strength, which is an 
abstract idea. In the same way the beak of a dove may be 
employed to represent gentleness. On this principle the Abbé 
de l’Epée and his associates constructed the sign language, or 
language of gesture. Purely natural signs have in the course of 
time been abbreviated, and conventional meanings have been 
attached to them. Let me give you an illustration. The con- 
ventional sign for ‘female’ is made by scraping the thumb nail 
down the cheek. Why should that indicate sex? If you want to 
know, you can not find out in this country, but must goto France. 
In the Bois de Boulogne at Paris you will see the French boanes, 
with their little white caps and long cap strings streaming down 
almost to the ground. The deaf children in the French school 
at first described a woman by a childish pantomime, in which 
they pictured the bonne’s cap and the strings floating at the 
sides of the face; perhaps they may have added a motion 
intended to represent the petticoat also. This was abbreviated, 
but in its abbreviated form it still meant a woman. In order to 
distinguish a fully grown woman from a little girl, they naturally 
showed with the hand extended at the side about how tall she 
was. Thena process of generalization took place in the mind, 
and the signification of this manual hieroglyphic was extended 
to include the universal notion of the female sex, regardless of its 
particular application. Thus the sign language is seen to be a 
real language, essentially different from the English language, 
and more closely affiliated with French than with English, 
because it originated in France. 

“When, in 1817, the Hartford school was opened, the sign 
language was the vehicle of instruction. At once the problem 
presented itself to teachers of the deaf, ‘‘ How shall we teach a 
deaf child the English language?” The plan adopted was first 
to teach them this French sign language, and then by means of 
it to teach them English, as Latin or Greek is taught in schools, 
and with the same result ; namely, that the English language 
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remained to deaf pupils a foreign tongue, while the sign lan- 
guage became for them the instrument of thought and favorite 
medium of expression. 

“In 1867, the year when the oral method made its appearance 
in America, two schools were established, in which it was adopted, 
one of which was the Clark institution at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, and the other was in New York. The year following 
another oral school was opened in Boston, and one in Mystic, 
Connecticut. Then oral schools began to multiply, and this led 
to a great change in the methods of instruction in the older 
schools. They began to teach speech to their pupils. They 
attempted to combine oral teaching with sign teaching, and that 
has gone on until there is now scarcely a school left in which the 
sign method is exclusively employed.” 


STATE REGULATION OF Vic—E—The moral and social influence 
of what is known in Europe as the folice des mwurs was ably set 
forth, at the Brussels conference of the /¢dération Abolitionniste 
Internationale, last July, in a report read by Mr. A. de Meuron, 
of Geneva, which is reproduced in Le Bulletin Continental, the 
official organ of the Federation. The aim of the system (which 
some well meaning people, and some whose motives are not 
above suspicion, would like to see incorporated into our Ameri- 
can jurisprudence) is to form a “special class’”’ of all women 
who ply an infamous vocation, to compel the registration as 
members of this class of women who offend against public 
decency or are a peril to the public health, to enforce measures 
calculated to diminish the risk of contagion from association 
with such women, and to punish those of their number who 
create by their actions public scandal. Mr. de Meuron asserts 
that the practical results of the system have given satisfaction 
to nobody, either from the sanitary point of view or from that 
of public morality. It places the house of infamy directly under 
the eye of the police, and for that reason drives away from it 
into other more secret paths of vice the women against whom 
the system is designed to give protection and the men who are 
in peril from association with them. Instead of limiting the 
evil of prostitution, its effect is to extend it. 

“Morality consists in voluntary obedience to ethical law; 
without a knowledge of the moral law its existence is impossible. 
Who shall teach this law to the individual? It is the individual 
conscience, which is the final arbiter and judge of human con- 
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duct. Into the inviolable sanctuary of the human conscience 
the police has no right to intrude; it is there an usurper, pre- 
tending to decide in an arbitrary manner what is right and 
what is wrong, authorizing certain persons to commit acts for- 
bidden to others, declaring to be worthy of punishment in some 
cases the very acts which it abets in others, so creating mental 
confusion between right and wrong, justifying the means by the 
end, and sacrificing principle to more or less chimerical imme- 
diate results. Society is under a moral obligation to diminish 
as much as possible the temptations to vice. When, on the 
contrary, it seeks to regulate the practice of immorality, it 
declares that vicious indulgences are necessary if not positively 
useful. The police des mwurs degrades men by cultivating their 
egotism and by teaching them to disregard their responsibilities 
and recognize in woman merely an instrument for the satis- 
faction of desire.” Marriage ceases to be an institution for the 
preservation of the race by insuring its perpetuity, and for the 
creation and strengthening of the ties which unite the members 
of a family ; it becomes allied to its miserable counterfeit, which 
the law persuades those who listen to its lying assumptions to 
believe to be a safe and agreeable substitute for the serious 
responsibilities of married life. The sanitary argument for the 
regulation of vice by precautions is as fallacious as it is 
plausible and specious. The futility of such regulation is 
admitted even by its advocates. The law taken, at the 
instance of sanitary science, for the protection of the public 
against other infectious or contagious diseases, such as diph- 
theria, smallpox, or yellow fever, are not designed, as this system 
is avowedly designed, to protect the debauchee against the 
natural penalty of his own wrongdoing. The one sure way in 
which to escape infection is to lead a virtuous life, and thus at 
the same time to protect oneself and society. 

Passing to the consideration of the effect of the police des 
maurs upon women, Mr. de Meuron argued that it produces in 
them the same obliteration of the moral instinct which it pro- 
duces in men. If prostitution is slavery, legalized prostitution 
is legalized slavery. The prostitute is hedged about by barriers 
calculated and intended to hold her to the life which she has 
chosen to enter; she is taught that, so long as she submits to 
the prescribed medical examination and treatment, the law 
regards her conduct as innocent—if, indeed, she is not to be 
regarded as an unselfish public benefactor ; and the way to peni- 
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tence and restoration is closed against her. The procuration of 
fresh victims of this fearful social scourge is facilitated. The 
compulsory physical examinations to which these women are 
subjected upon the Continent destroy the last remaining illusion 
as to their personal freedom and reduce them to the absolute 
level of brute beasts. 

The only question remaining for discussion is that of the 
effect of the system upon social life. The obvious interest of a 
woman subjected to it is to break away from the slavery which 
it imposes upon her. This is accomplished by various means. 
Sometimes she takes to herself a male partner, who in the end 
becomes her master; in return for his assistance to avoid regis- 
tration, she submits to his dictation ; he thus becomes her ally 
in the war against legal authority and control, while she runs 
the risk of a worse servitude than even that of her registered 
sisters. Another very popular scheme is to conceal the true 
source of one’s income behind the appearance of a legitimate 
avocation, that of a dressmaker, a saleswoman, a concert singer, 
or something of that general description. Europe is full of 
women plying their nefarious trade under the eye and nose of 
the police, who have nevertheless escaped registration. Regis- 
tration is thus seen to be an encouragement to vice, and yet to 
afford no adequate protection against its consequences. Against 
the perils involved in the existence of this army of the unregis- 
tered there is no defense. The legal encouragement given to 
an industry which the government has no right to class with 
legitimate and honorable pursuits, tends to the profit of all the 
allied trades which the government prohibits, such as the manu- 
facture and circulation of obscene literature and other articles. 
Above all there exists an intimate relation between the system 
of state regulation and /a ¢raite blanche (white slavery, or the 
purchase and sale of young girls for immoral purposes), a traffic 
of whose extent and whose horrors few Americans have any 
adequate notion. 

Mr. de Meuron concluded what he had to say with these 
words: “The influence of the folice des maurs is as disastrous 
as it is puissant; the duty of the hour is to put an end to it. 
No work of individual or social reform will ever succeed where 
this system of state regulation exists. Its complete destruction 
is the aim of the Fédération Abolitionniste, which has reassembled 
at Brussels for the express purpose of saying once more, in a 
loud voice that must be heard, Caeterum censeo Carthaginem esse 
delendam.” 
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DEATH OF SIR WALTER Crorton—In the Rivista di Discipline 
Carcerarie we find the following touching notice of the death of 
Sir Walter Crofton, by the Hon. Commander Martino Beltrani- 
Scalia, a Councillor of the Kingdom of Italy: ‘“‘Dear Sir: I 
know that you will be pained to hear of the death of my 
father, Sir W. Crofton. You and he, who have long labored 
to the same end, had many points of contact. He felt for you a 
profound sympathy and esteem. . . . Before breathing 
his last he expressed the wish that I should say to you for him 
that his work on earth is finished—W. R. Crofton, July 1o, 
1897.’ In publishing this letter, announcing the death of Signor 
Crofton, we claim the right to pay a loving tribute to his 
memory. The Avista has recorded at length (1886, page 275) 
the story of this illustrious man’s laborious life and of the 
service which he rendered to the world. Born in 1815, he was 
an artillery captain on the battlefield of Waterloo, where he was 
wounded ; he remained in the army until 1844. After retiring 
to private life, he dedicated all his intelligence and his energies 
to the cause of prison reform. It is to him that we owe the 
Irish prison system, the so-called progressive classification 
of prisoners, of which he was.the author. To him, too, we owe 
the adoption of conditional liberation of prisoners under a form 
of surveillance which guarantees protection to the public with- 
out hindering the work of the prisoner’s rehabilitation. Crofton 
was indefatigable in the propaganda of his convictions, and was 
aided by numerous associates not less zealous than himself, 
among whom I may name Barwick Baker, Miss Mary Carpenter, 
the brothers Hill, etc., etc. Some of the most distinguished 
statesmen and jurists of Europe, like Mittermaier, von Holtzen- 
dorff, Cavour, Caernarvon, etc., recognized the value and praised 
the fundamental conception of the system which he advocated by 
his voice and by his pen. Many philanthropic and learned 
societies did themselves the honor of inscribing his name upon 
their roll of members, and Queen Victoria conferred upon him 
the title of baronet. When I was commissioned by the Italian 
Government, in 1865, to study the progressive penitentiary sys- 
tem in England and Ireland, it was not difficult for him to 
satisfy me that it was the only one which corresponds to a right 
conception of the purpose of punishment. On my return, I 
dedicated to Crofton my first book, ‘The History of Prison 
Reform in Italy,’ in which I propounded the theory which 
he held ; and the legislative commission incorporated the Irish 
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prison system into our new penal code. For this my Master I 
have ever felt a filial veneration; he treated me with parental 
affection, and the recollection that he thought of me at the 
moment of his departure will resound in my heart while it 
continues to beat. His look was that of one at peace, and 
he died without a struggle,so his son tells me; but then, 
in dying he had the consolation of saying, ‘I have finished my 
work,’ No man can hope forany greater joy in this life—Rome, 
August ro.” 

America has benefited by this noble life as much as any 
other nation, since his success was the inspiration of that little 
group of advanced thinkers who prepared the way for the estab- 
lishment of the Elmira Reformatory, which is in effect an 
adaptation of Sir Walter Crofton’s ideas. He in turn acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness for the germinal thought out of which 
the Irish system grew to Captain Maconochie, and so stated 
to Dr. E. C. Wines. Thus one man prepares the way for 
the work of another in life. In ever widening circles the wave 
spreads, until at last it shall cover the whole earth, after the’ 
man who gave it its original impulse is numbered with the for- 
gotten dead. 


PRISON REFORM IN JAPAN—We find in Zhe Far East, a monthly 
magazine published in the English and French languages at 
Tokio, Japan, an interesting article on the prison system of 
Japan, past and present, by Mr. Kosuké Tomyoka, from 
which we learn that “an office for matters relating to prisons 
was founded in December, 1869, and in the following year 
a new code regarding the reform of prisons was compiled.” 
About this time Rev. John C. Berry was put .in charge of 
the sanitary affairs of the prison at Hyogo, who, seeing the 
disorderly condition of the prison, could hardly refrain himself 
from taking the necessary steps toward reforming it, and sent 
an appeal to Mr. Kohei Kanda, then governor of the Hyogo 
prefecture. This was so far effectual that the prison in that 
part of the country was to some extent reformed. Shortly after- 
wards he again applied to the government for permission to 
travel throughout the country in order to inspect prisons- 
Count Terajima, minister for foreign affairs at the time, hesitated 
to comply with this request, whereupon Mr. Berry turned to Mr. 
Toschimichi Okubo, minister for home affairs, who readily 
granted permission. Mr. Berry reported the result of his 
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inspection to the minister, who drew up a little circular and 
distributed it throughout the country. This may be called the 
first step in the reform of prisons. Mr. Berry was an American 
missionary. This circular inaugurated seven reforms, as follows: 
the improvement of sanitary conditions, the training of prison 
officials, the classification of prisoners, the compensation of 
prisoners for their work, retaining their earnings to be delivered 
to them upon their discharge, the substitution of educational 
processes for severe and cruel punishments, religious instruction 
in all prisons, and the reform of prison architecture. The 
government then commissioned Shigeya Ogasawara to visit and 
report upon the prisons of Hong-kong and Singapore. After 
receiving his report it issued another circular, in which it was 
said that “a prison is a place set apart for the confinement of 
criminals, the object of which is not to torture but to chastise 
them. Punishment is to be employed only in case of extreme 
necessity.” It was proposed to provide separate cells for all 
prisoners, but this was found to be impracticable. In 1881 a 
decree was issued prohibiting corporal punishments. “Four 
years later Mr. Okubo communicated with Dr. E. C. Wines (of 
New York, father of the present editor of the CHARITIES REVIEW) 
on the subject of prison reform, and stated the anxiety of 
H.I. M. the Emperor to improve the condition of prisons in 
Japan.” Dr. Wines’ great book on “The State of Prisons 
Throughout the World” was translated into the Japanese 
language and published by the Prison Association of Japan 
and Kosuké Tomyoka says that “it influenced a great many, the 
writer of this article among the number, to devote themselves to 
the noble work of ameliorating the condition of criminals in our 
prisons.” 

In 1881 the rules of the prison were, for the first time, revised; 
there are 110 articles relating to wages, training, and other minor 
points. These rules were again revised in July, 1888, and in 
November of the same year Marquis Yamagata appointed Mr. 
Kiyoura superintendent of the police bureau of the home depart- 
ment. At the same time Lieutenant von Seebach, a German 
officer, was engaged by the government to inspect the prisons 
and draw up a system of reform. He worked indefatigably for 
three years, when his labors were brought to a close by his 
untimely death in September, 1884, which gave a serious, if not 


fatal, blow to the cause. During his lifetime the government 
founded a training school for jailers under his direction, in which 
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work he was assisted by Mr. Shigejiro Ogawa, whose services 
will never be forgotten by those interested in this movement. 
Six years ago, when Mr. Oinoué was appointed chief jailer of 
the prison at Hokkaido, he came to the conclusion that giving 
proper moral instruction to prisoners was a necessity, and 
accordingly invited several graduates of the Doshisha College 
as instructors. At first it was, indeed, a slow work, but in the 
course of time the moral influence of these young men began to 
tell gradually upon the prisoners. Sunday-schools with an 
attendance of some five hundred were founded. A magazine 
devoted to moral and religious instruction was started by these 
young men. Hitherto, it was the Buddhist priests who had 
most to do with the instruction of prisoners, but Mr. Oinoué 
employed Christian ministers for the purpose. It was a grand 
success. Unfortunately Mr. Oinoué, being suspected by the 
conservatives, was dismissed from the position, and the reform 
movement in Hokkaido received a death blow from which it has 
never completely recovered. In a grand amnesty, which took 
place with the death of the Empress Dowager, about 15,000 
prisoners were set free, and nearly 400,000 yen worth of consols 
was spent in helping them. 





Editorial Chit-Chat. 


SucH adverse criticism as has appeared of the book published 
for the “Committee of Fifty,” entitled “The Liquor Problem in 
its Legislative Aspects,” appears to be largely based upon a 
misconception of the purpose and scope of the work undertaken 
by its authors. There are four systems of dealing with the 
liquor problem by law in the several states; namely, prohibition, 
license, simple taxation, and government ownership and control: 
Messrs. Wines and Koren were assigned the task of ascertaining, 
from all the evidence at their command, whether any one of 
these systems in practice affords a sufficient guaranty of 
immunity from the evils incident to the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. The difficulty of forming a conclusion 
which will be generally accepted by the public as to this point 
(and the answer to the question is one of pure fact) arises in 
part from the lack of any conclusive testimony as to the amount 
of liquor consumed, where it is sold surreptitiously, and in part 
from the uncertainty which must always exist as to the pre- 
cise relation of intemperance as a contributive factor in the 
causation of poverty, insanity and crime. Both the reporters for 
the committee soon discovered that the statistical method of 
inquiry is inapplicable to this subject and absolutely unfruitful- 
For instance, Iowa and Kansas are both prohibition states: the 
federal census of 1890 shows that at that date the number of 
prisoners in Iowa was equivalent to 531 in each million of the 
population, but in Kansas it was equivalent to 1,351 in each 
million, so that, while Iowa has the smallest ratio of convicted 
prisoners of any state in the Union, Kansas stands twenty-first 
on the list, or above the middle. What does this prove? 
Nothing. Yet we have no available criminal statistics, other 
than the number of prisoners in the several states, which is 
affected by a variety of circumstances, the character of each 
criminal code and the average length of sentences imposed under 
it among them. Again, the number of prisoners in Maine, a 
prohibition state, was found to be 774 in the million, and in Ohio, 
where there is neither prohibition nor license, but the traffic in 
fermented and distilled liquors is free (except for the tax 
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imposed upon it and the police regulations governing it), the 
number was 792 in the million. In the entire list of states there 
are only seven which make a better showing in respect of the 
smallness of its prison population than Maine; but Ohio, which 
stands at the opposite extreme to prohibition, ranks next to 
Maine in this very regard. The statistics of police work in our 
large cities, on the other hand, are an arithmetical demonstration 
of the fact (which all well informed people know to be a fact 
without reference to statistics) that the amount of drunkenness, 
certainly of public drunkenness, is relatively far less than it was 
ten ortwenty years ago. The following calculation is instructive 
as well as interesting: In 1880 the ten largest American cities 
reported a population of 4,874,085, or, omitting Cincinnati, in 
which there were no licensed saloons, of 4,618,946; the number 
of licensed saloons in these cities, according to the official 
returns made to the census office, was 34,856; and the number 
of arrests during the year previous, for all offenses, including 
“protection” arrests involving no criminal accusation, was 
(omitting Cincinnati) 259,573. The number of arrests to each 
dramshop was, therefore, a trifle less than seven and a half. 
These are about the only official statistics to be cited upon the 
question of the relation between intemperance and crime. Our 
information concerning the pauper population of this country is 
too limited and vague to enable us to argue the relation of 
intemperance to pauperism from the statistical point of view. 
Under these circumstances there was but one thing which the 
authors of the book prepared under the auspices of the com- 
mittee of fifty could do; namely, to study carefully the history 
of liquor legislation in the eight states visited by them, includ- 
ing the judicial interpretation of the law, and to show the 
connection between this legislation and the political history of 
the state and nation; and, having done that, to point out how 
far the law in each state has been enforced and what are the 
practical difficulties in the way of its enforcement. A critic in 
the September number of the Avaals of the American Academy 
thinks that the report shows “bias,” and says that the reporters 
“are at no pains to conceal their impression as to the relative 
degrees in which the various systems which they study have 
failed. The one which most distinctly merits contempt, and 
against which they are determined at all hazards to make out a 
damaging case, is prohibition. Less unsuccessful, but still 
productive of serious evils, is the high license system. The 
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moderately restrictive system in vogue in Massachusetts before 
the enforcement of the local option law is credited with having 
outlawed the saloon in a far greater number of towns than were 
to be found in Maine under partially enforced prohibition. In 
Ohio, where the liquor traffic is not outlawed at all, but simply 
taxed, there are townships in which there are no saloons, there 
being simply no demand in them for liquor, and others in which 
local prohibition exists by law—altogether about one-fourth of 
the townships in the state. This plan is not altogether a bad 
one. The South Carolina dispensary system, finally, has closed 
the saloons and nearly suppressed the illicit traffic.” It should 
be said in reply to this sneer that the two reporters worked 
separately, without mutual consultation or direction from the 
committee, that they did not see each other’s reports until pub- 
lished, and that there certainly was no collusion between them. 
Each of them is responsible for what he has said, not for what 
his. colleague has said. If, therefore, the reading of the report 
makes the impression here attributed to it, this is because the 
facts themselves make that impression. That is to say, unless 
they are not facts; and, if not facts, competent criticism should 
be equal to the task of pointing out and disproving the erroneous 
statements made. No other sort of criticism will receive com- 
mendation at the hands of fair-minded men. 

But it is evident that the success of any effort to counteract 
the operation of the law of supply and demand, the fundamental 
economic law, especially where such effort is a direct interfer- 
ence with a natural or acquired appetite, can only be in inverse 
ratio to the amount of opposition which the effort encounters on 
the part of those who regard their personal liberty as assailed 
thereby. The facts reported, therefore, instead of showing 
“bias,” are precisely what might have been expected @ priori ; 
and the critic himself, had he gone over the ground, would have 
said precisely what Messrs. Wines and Koren have said, not in 
the same words, but in substance. 

These gentlemen have a right to resent the charge, which is 
utterly unsubstantiated, that they “were determined at all 
hazards to make out a case against prohibition,” or that they 
regard the wish to prohibit the use of liquor as a beverage 
with “contempt.” An unbiased study of the effort to enforce it 
will prove that everywhere it has failed to accomplish what was 
expected of it; that is all. The chapter on prohibition in Iowa 
makes the reason plain. Unless public sentiment so strongly 
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insists upon its enforcement as to secure juries which will con- 
vict liquor-sellers known to have violated the law, they are cer- 
tain to escape punishment by the courts. Where the courts do 
convict and punish them, the traffic merely assumes another 
form ; it is carried on in secret, or transferred from the dram- 
shops to the drugstores. The history of prohibition in lowa 
demonstrates that it is possible to close the saloons ; they were 
closed, but how? By declaring the sale of liquor to be a public 
nuisance, proceeding against it by injunction, and implicating 
the owner of the property in the offense. The “evil” of this 
method of dealing with the question consisted, not as the 
Annals would have its readers suppose, in the opposition to 
intemperance which such violent measures revealed, but in the 
hypocrisy, the contempt for law, and the bribery and corruption 
which were introduced into the social and political life of the 
community. This would have been a fearful price to pay for 
the suppression of the liquor traffic; but it was not suppressed, 
and the public received nothing in exchange. The trouble in 
Iowa, as now in South Carolina, is that the closed saloons will 
not stay closed. 

If to state the facts is “ unscientific,” then this book is unsci- 
entific, and its authors will have to rest under the imputation of 
being “indiscreet and incompetent,” which their assailant in 
the Annals attempts to fasten upon them ; they must bear as best 
they can the insinuation that they are not in sympathy with the 
cause of temperance reform. They probably think that the 
cause of temperance reform will be strengthened and its tri- 
umph hastened, if efforts in its favor are not so misdirected and 
misapplied as to result in dissipation of energy and so in inevi- 
table disappointment. 


A New York statute declares the sale of an unused coupon of 
a railway ticket by the purchaser and holder thereof to be a 
crime, punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary. This 
statute may serve a purpose not designed by its authors and pro- 
moters, if taken as a text for some pointed inquiries addressed 
to the believers in certain fanciful theories of crime and punish- 
ment. 

First of all, it may be permitted us to ask those who confound 
law with morals, and who fail to apprehend clearly the distinction 
between vices, crimes and sins, but define crime as essentially an 
offense against morals, what ethical principle is violated by the 
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act of sale which the legislature of New York is pleased to 
include in the list of actions forbidden by the criminal code? 

In the next place, is the man who sells an unexpired and 
unused coupon of a railway ticket a degenerate? If so, what 
are the stigmata of degeneracy thus far observed by the scien- 
tists who have made this particular type of degeneracy the 
object of serious investigation? Are the sellers of coupons 
characterized by any particular conformation of the cranium, 
any particular color of the hair or eyes, any irregularity of the 
teeth, any deformity of the palate, by an asymmetrical skull, or 
by a tendency to obliquity of vision? Do the special marks to 
be found upon them constitute an ezsemdble of characters which 
fairly entitles them to be described as members of aclass? Do 
they, in the aggregate, constitute a special criminal type? 

If not in itself a proof of degeneracy, is coupon selling a 


disease? Has the bacillus, to which this dangerous, if not fatal, 
tendency to sell coupons must be attributed, been microscopic- 
ally identified? What organ of the body is the point of his 
attack? Is the disease endemic, epidemic, infectious, or con- 
tagious? Can a tendency to sell coupons be transmitted to 
one’s offspring, and ought intermarriages between coupon sellers 
to be prohibited by law? Or ought the law to authorize severer 


methods still to insure posterity against the evils to be appre- 
hended, should coupon selling become universal ? 

Assuming it to be a disease, what are the conditions of heredity 
and environment most favorable to its origin and propagation ? 
May it be due to atavism? And what prophylactic or other 
treatment does medical or social science recommend for ‘its pre- 
vention and cure? Is there any specific drug for this complaint? 
Is complete isolation of the patient advisable? Is it possible 
that association in a common workshop or dining-hall or chapel 
would exert an unfavorable influence upon prisoners not guilty 
of this atrocious crime? What effect upon the coupon seller 
may be anticipated from education, especially from the acquisi- 
tion, while in prison, of an honest trade? Can he be redeemed 
by military tactics? Ought he to be turned over to the chaplain? 
If so, is it probable that he would be most benefited by a Prot- 
estant revivalist or a Roman priest. Might it not be best to 
subject him to a course of involuntary and complete idleness in 
prison? And how long ought he to be held in custody? For 
life? Ought he to be committed under a definite or an indefinite 
sentence? At what stage of his reformation should he be eligible 
to parole? 
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Truthful answer to these questions and others like them would 
throw a flood of light upon many problems now regarded by 
some people as insoluble, though they have all been solved to 
the satisfaction of doctrinnaires in criminology and penology ; 
but, unfortunately, the solutions contradict each other. What 
problems, we forbear to say. If the reader is too dull to guess, 
he must perish in his ignorance, unenlightened by us. 


Ir is said that, throughout nature, wherever a poison is found, 
the antidote for that poison is close at hand. Is not the same 
true in life? No natural sentiment is more universal, more 
necessary or more beneficial than the religious sentiment. There 
are many to whom the continued existence of this sentiment 
among men appears to be in danger, because of the difficulty of 
reconciling old theological expressions of belief with the discov- 
eriés and inferences of modern science. But if the expansion of 
the human intellect and the tendency to absorption in the 
contemplation of material things, to the exclusion of the higher 
truths which are spiritual in their nature and so not perceived 
by men who look no deeper than the surface, has for the moment 
beclouded faith, the remedy is not far to seek. It is in the 
awakening of mankind to the keener consciousness of social duty 
and in the dawning of a more general and controlling desire to 
be of use to others. If the world places a lower relative value 
upon the purely ecclesiastical aspects of Christianity, it is at the 
same time rising to a higher appreciation of the principle of 
human love which constitutes the power of the gospel of salva- 
tion for the world. To save oneself, one must be diligent in 
seeking to save others. They who neglect this obligation have 
not the spirit of the Master, and so are none of His. But of 
what avail is it to expend the whole of one’s energies in the 
effort to “save the souls” of one’s brethren in this life, while 
indifferent to their present physical and mental distress? Religion 
is for the body as well as the soul, for time as well as eternity, 
or it is nothing but an empty hope. The men and women of 
these last days of the expiring century who are engaged in the 
proclamation of the humanitarian obligations of all who profess 
to be themselves the object of an infinite and eternal love, and 
who exemplify their teaching by their lives, are the advance 
guard of a new school of Christian apologetics and the fore- 
runners of the great coming revival of the twentieth century. 





Hews and Hotes. 


STATE CHARITIES. 


THE Indiana State Board of Charities has completed the first five months of 
its child-saving work under the statute of last winter, with the following 
results: Applications for children received, 105; investigated, 68; approved, 
60; children placed in private homes, 48 (15 boys and 33 girls); cost to 
counties, $296.63; to state, $462.92; total, $759.55. This is for field work only, 
and does not include office expenses. 

The act in question provides that from and after the first day of January, 
1898, it shall be unlawful to retain as an inmate of any county almshouse for 
a longer period than ten days any child between the ages of three and seven- 
teen years. For some years past the county commissioners have been 
empowered by law to establish and maintain county asylums for children, or 
to make contracts for their care and keeping with private institutions 
for children, or to maintain them in the children’s homes established by 
othercounties. This power remains, and inaddition two or more contiguous 
counties are now authorized t§ combine for the purpose of establishing 
district asylums for poor children. 

New duties have been imposed upon the orphans’ home associations 
of Indiana by the third and sixth sections of the act. ‘‘ Before receiving any 
compensation for the care of such (dependent) children,” the association 
must file an itemized bill of particulars, verified by affidavit ; the charge made 
must not exceed twenty-five cents per day ‘‘ for each day the association has 
had the custody of such child and for which it has not been already paid,” 
this bill to be paid by the township trustees or the county board, as the case 
may be; the sworn statement must also show that the child ‘‘has no 
means which can be applied to its support, and no friends or kindred who 
are able and can be compelled to pay for its care,” also that ‘it has been 
released to said association or that proceedines are pending to secure such 
release.” No money can be paid to any association which does not swear that 
it earns no profit over and above the cost of maintenance of any child 
in its custody. The association is moreover required ‘‘to secure perma- 
nent homes for the children in its charge, and to ascertain by visits and 
reports that they are properly cared for and educated, until they arrive 
at the age of eighteen years.” Should any association fail to satisfy the 
county commissioners that it has done its whole duty in this regard, ‘‘ no 
allowance shall be made to it for the support of the children under its care.”’ 

The fifth section of the act gives every such association ‘‘ the power and 
the right to require of the parents or guardians of every child committed to 
its care a release of all rights they, or either of them, may have in orto such 
child.” If the parents or guardians refuse, or if, because of abandonment, 
they can not be found, the association may file a petition in the circuit court 
showing the facts, and the court has discretionary power in the case. 
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The state board has the right, and itis its duty, to appoint a state visiting 
agent to find homes for poor children, investigate them and place children in 
them. The theory of the law is that the county authorities and officers 
in charge of the orphans’ home associations shall gather up destitute 
and friendless children and care for them temporarily in the asylums 
provided for that purpose, but that the state board of charities shall assist 
them in placing these children out in permanent family homes. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


Wilmington, N. C.—(Population, 20,056). The motto of the associated 
charities of Wilmington is as follows: ‘‘ Alms to-day tends to make paupers 
to-morrow.” Atthe same time thisisan almsgiving society, organized upon 
a plan of doubtful wisdom and expediency. The board of direction is com- 
posed of three physicians, five business men and eight clergymen; there are 
no women on the board. The city has been divided into districts ‘‘in num- 
ber and size proportionate to the number and strength of the different 
churches.” The Buffalo plan, of which this appears to be an imitation, 
whatever may be its merits, probably tends to mere relief-giving and to lack 
of uniformity in work for the suppression or limitation of the evil of pau- 
perism. More than one-half of the income of the society is derived from an 
appropriation made by the county commissioners of New Hanover county. 
The third Sunday in January of each year is set apart as ‘‘the city Charity 
Sunday,” when every church in Wilmington is requested to take up a col- 
lection ‘‘ for the charitable work of the city under the direction of the asso- 
ciation.” The amount contributed last year was $313.64. At the request of 
the county commissioners the society has appointed a board of women 
visitors for the county home, or almshouse. Each of the districts into which 
the city is divided is placed in charge of a lady superintendent, and these 
ladies constitute a board of superintendents. The society deposits $25 with 
the penny provident fund of the New York charity organization society, for 
which it receives stamps in return and stamp cards for its collectors; this 
enables it to open and maintain a stamp station of the New York penny 
provident fund. This arrangement may be commended to other charity 
organization societies in our smaller cities and towns. Among the excellent 
quotations scattered through the last annual report we find the following: 
‘*That charity is bad which takes from independence its proper pride and 
from mendicancy its salutary shame.” 


’ 


Bayonne—(Population, 19,033). The charity organization society origi- 
nated in the suffering of the unemployed during the hard winter of 1893, 
when several hundred of them marched one night to the city hall and 
petitioned the council for assistance. A citizens’ relief committee was hastily 
organized and $1,500 appropriated from the license fund for its use. This 
sum was increased by private subscription to $3,237.50. Arrangements 
were accordingly made to clear certain land acquired by the city for a 
park. On May 12, 1894, the committee reported to the council that the 
local labor market was perpetually overstocked; that through the lax 
administration of the poor department ‘‘the public money was being wasted, 
the poor were being imposed upon, the office was used for political ends, and 
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the city was practically conducting a training school for the cultivation of 
pauperism.” It also declared that cojperation between the various benevo- 
lent agencies in the city was essential. The outcome was the creation of the 
charity organization society. The ladies’ auxiliary board maintains a day 
nursery, with the aid of the King’s daughters. There is a special committee 
of friendly visitors Instead of a:society woodyard, an arrangement has 
been effected with two firms dealing in wood, by virtue of which applicants 
for relief are sent to them forthe labor test. The society has published a 
directory of all the charitable institutions in New Jersey and a digest of all 
the laws, a knowledge of which is important for those actively engaged in 


work for the poor. The ‘‘penny provident fund” numbers nearly five 
hundred depositors. 


THE curious idea that many well-to-do people seem to have, to the effect 
that everybody who is poor must also be drunken or dissolute, or at least 
the victim of dissipated relatives, was never better illustrated than in the 
case of a well meaning lady who set out one afternoon, as the story goes, to 
‘*do good to the poor.” And the absurdity of her idea could not be better 
exposed than was done by the sturdy working woman upon whom she first 
called. The two never had met, but that makes no difference in cases where 
good ladies set out to ‘‘do good” to somebody. So in she walked, the story 
says, and sat herself down in the astonished laundress’s kitchen. ‘‘ Good 
afternoon,” said she. 

‘*Good afternoon,” responded the other. 

‘* Does your husband drink?” 

‘*No. Does yours?” 

And it is related that the lady thereupon came away, fully persuaded that 
‘*the poor” were beyond rescue, and highly inaccessible at best.—Chicago 
Commons. 


SPECTACULAR CHARITY is a new term intended to describe the efforts of 
‘*some good people who are misguided,” and who furnish meals on Thanks- 
giving and Christmas to poor people in thecity. These misguided folks 
have caused many a child to suffer indigestion, we are told, because the 
child has a chance on those feast days to eat several dinners, and, not being 
used to such good food continually, is apt to suffer in stomach as well as in 
morals; thus dyspeptics and paupers are created, in order to make a spec- 
tacle of the charity which kind-hearted people, who are also soft-headed, 
like to spread before the public gaze. If clear-headed, practical, common 
sense people, who can spin more theories on the subject of scientific charity 
than can be made of service, had their way, and could compel every liberal 
giver to ask their permission as to the way benefactions should be bestowed, 
surely the millennium would be at our doors, and the poor, half-sensed 
almoner would find his vocation gone.—Report of Five Points House of 
Industry. 


Orange—(Population, 18,844). The bureau of associated charities has 
made a special point of securing local codperation with itself on the part of 
the public authorities, particularly on the part of the police, in the matter of 
lodging tramps, and on that of the outdoor relief department of the city gov- 
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ernment, with which the executive committee of the bureau holds periodical 
conferences. The amount of outdoor relief is steadily declining. The 
following suggestions by the general secretary, Mr. A. W. McDougall, in a 
private letter, are wortay of attention. ‘* Codperation must be in fact, not 
merely on paper; it must be vital and practical. And a society must do posi- 
tive, vital work, if itexpects to gain the confidence of all the people.” He 
further observes: ‘‘It seems to me that a charitable society needs to take 
special care that it does not represent the cold intelligence of the well-to-do ; 
it must not be patrician in its support and significance.” 


ELIZABETH Fry, ‘‘ the more than female Howard,” as Sir James Mackin- 
tosh has called her, when she was at Brighton, England, in the early portion 
of this century, ‘‘saw the abuses of indiscriminate almsgiving, and how the 
recipient was often demoralized rather than benefited by relief. Her prac- 
tical mind devised a district visiting society, the aims of which were ‘‘the 
encouragement of industry and frugality among the poor, by visits at their 






own homes; the relief of distress, whether arising from sickness or other 






causes; and the prevention of mendicity and imposture.”” Thus we see that 






friendly visiting is not the new thing under the sun which people fond of 











that specious phrase, ‘‘the new charity,” suppose it to be. 








In commenting upon various ‘‘ fake” schemes for raising money for the 


support of charitable institutions and societies, by means of balls, fairs, etc., 






the New York 7ridune very pointedly remarks: ‘‘When a man gives a 






doliar for a charitable purpose, he wants the whole dollar, and not merely 






forty or fifty cents, to go for that purpose; and it is no consolation for him 





to receive some object, for which he has no use, in return for the balance. 






He would rather give the dollar and get nothing in return, but have the 






assurance that the whole hundred cents will go to the cause he has at heart.” 













Charleston, S. C.—(Population, 54,955). In 1813 the ladies of Charleston 
organized the ‘ladies’ benevolent society,” for the benefit of the sick poor, 
which has always been a popular charity, purely undenominational in its 
character. It has been the recipient of many legacies, and in 1861 its income 
from invested funds was $4,000. Among the bequests made to it may be 
especially noted one by Mr. J. M. Hopkins in 1835, of $13,020 for the relief 
of ‘‘ sick and infirm persons of color.” This society was united in 1896 to a 
kindred association in the ‘‘ upper wards” with less income but a wide field. 















Fall River—(Population, 74,398). The gradual but steady increase in the 
work of organized charity is well illustrated by the experience of the Fall 
River associated charities, which in the first year of its existence investigated 
350 cases, and in its ninth year investigated 3,076 cases, of which 319 were 
new. Of this number 2,079 were found to require no relief; they were self- 
supporting, intemperate, professional beggars, or impostors. 














THE Pingree potato patch is popularly supposed to be an American 
invention. But ina recent tractissued by the Howard Association (London), 
the fact is mentioned that ‘‘in the suburbs of Berlin about three hundred 
acres of land have been subdivided into 3,000 plots and lent out gratis 
to poor persons, for the cultivation of food for their families.” 
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THe Christian Union for Social Service has established a ‘‘colony of 
mercy” at Lingfield, Surrey. The farm contains 268 acres, and is designed 
to be a refuge for unemployed men and to be self-supporting. The Earl of 
Meath is president of the Union. 


INDISCRIMINATE almsgiving without investigation has been aptly character- 
ized as ‘‘ charity by the rule of thumb.” 


THE DEAF. 

It is to be wished that in every city of this country the same thing might 
be done which has been done in Cincinnati by Louis J. Bachberle, in the 
compilation of a list of the deaf and dumb residents of the Queen City, with 
their addresses. Such lists would be of great service in the compilation of 
the decennial census of the United States, and this is the time to do it—before 
the census of goo. 


WHEN about to speak to deaf mutes, I do not think out what I want to say 
in English and then translate it into signs. I think in the signs, and I am 
firmly convinced that signs are to the deaf what sounds are to those who 
hear.—President Gallaudet, 


THE BLIND. 


Mr. ALBERT SWINDLER, of Indiana, has obtained a patent for a ‘‘ puncto- 
graph,” or.typewriter, for the blind, .which ‘‘ has for its object in general the 
production of a puncturing machine whereby either of two systems of point 
writing, commonly known as the New York and the Braille systems, may be 
successfully accomplished by the writer with rapidity and ease.” The 
number of his patent is 578,785, and a copy of it, with all the specifications 
and the accompanying lithographed sheets, can be obtained from the 
commissioner of patents at Washington. The first typewriter especially 
designed to meet the needs of the blind was made some years ago by 
Mr. Frank H. Hall, superintendent of the Illinois institution for the educa- 
tion of the blind. For assistance in working out the details of his invention, 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to Messrs. Harrison and Seifried, respect- 
ively superintendent and foreman of the Munson Typewriter Company’s 
works in Chicago. The original method is believed to have been destroyed 
when the works were burned, a few months ago. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Harrison the words “‘ patent applied for” were printed on the machine, 
in order to prevent others from attempting to obtain a patent upon Mr. 
Hall’s invention, although, in fact, no application was filed with the com- 
missioner of patents, since it was Mr. Hall’s purpose to make a gift of 
his invention to the blind of the entire world. His machine is intended to 
write the Braille point letter only. It would be unfair to express any 
adverse judgment respecting a machine which the editor of the CHARITIES 
REVIEW has not yet had an opportunity to examine, but all persons familiar 
with the two forms of point writing will appreciate that itis essentially more 
difficult to devise a method of equal spacing for the New York than for the 
Braille letter, and it must be a still harder task to make a typewriter which 
will write both systems equally well. 
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HOSPITALS AND NURSING. 


THE Local Government Board (England) has issued an order forbidding 
the employment of pauper inmates of workhouses (almshouses) as nurses in 
the sick or lying-in wards of any workhouse; neither may they be otherwise 
employed in nursing pauper inmates who require nursing. The nursing in 
workhouses must hereafter be done by trained nurses, with ‘‘ such practical 
experience in nursing as may render him or her a fit and proper person te 
hold such office.” Where the staff of female nurses and assistant nurses 
consists of three or more persons, a superintendent nurse must be appointed, 
who may be one of these three, if qualified ‘‘by having undergone for three 
years at least a course of instruction in the medical and surgical wards of any 
hospital or infirmary being a training school fornurses and maintaining a 
resident physician or house surgeon.” 


APPLICATIONS are desired from Michigan, Indiana and Ohio young women 
for admission to the Grace (homeopathic) hospital training schoo] for nurses, 
at Detroit. Applicants must be between twenty-one and thirty-five years of 
age, have a good preliminary education, be of good moral character, and 
possess other attributes necessary to their calling. The term is two years, 


and graduates will receive, at their graduation, a ‘‘starting fee” of $100. 


THE man who gives gratuitous medical service from pure philanthropy 
takes from the profession a certain something which is essential not only to 
the education of the physician but to his success in life.—F. T. Rocers, 
M. D., in the Bulletin of the American Academy of Medicine. 


In Dublin, Ireland, trained nurses from the outside are employed to wait 
upon sick prisoners. 


THERE are believed to be about 100,000 epileptics in the United States. 


THE INSANE. 


AT a meeting of the International Medico-Legal Congress, in Brussels 
August 2 to 7, the following recommendations were adopted: (1) The estab- 
lishment of a special asylum by the state for the criminal insane ; the judicial 
authority alone to be the arbiter of their confinement; (2) the confinement 
can only be terminated by decree of the judicial authority, and only when 
the morbid affection is considered positively cured and free from all probabil- 
ity of arelapse. The judicial authority may decree the release provisionally 
and under certain conditions ; (3) the decree of release from confinement te 
be revocable whenever the medical condition of the patient inspires serious 
fears of a relapse ; (4) every convict who becomes insane to be confined in a 
special asylum, or at least ina special quarter of an asylum; (5) these 
measures are to apply also to those individuals convicted of a crime or mis- 
demeanor whose penalty has been attenuated on account of their mental 
condition. If confinement is necessary when their term of punishment 
expires, it shall be decreed by the jurisdiction in which they were tried.— 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Five of the principal cities in England now maintain special and separate 
schools for feeble-minded children, and report 1,320 pupils enrolled, with 
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sixty-five teachers. Several other cities have arranged for particular 
attention to the needs of such children without favoring the policy of separat- 
ing them from normal children. At a recent conference on the subject 
in Manchester, Mr. Packer, of Leeds, urged that the most serious cases, 
especially of epilepsy, should be dealt with in institutions, where medical 
skill is always available ; that save in exceptional cases defective children 
should not be separated from others before the age of eight years; that 
plenty of space should be allowed them for indoor and out-of-door games; 
and that legal provision should be made for extending their training beyond 
the upper school age limit, that is, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
or even the nineteenth year.—/ndependent, 


CHILD-SAVING. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Lvenitng Post, writing from Rome, 
asserts that the annual income of charitable institutions in Italy ‘‘amounts 
to $135,000,000, of which $11,000,000 belongs to the city of Naples alone; 
yet 35,000 poor, roofless and in rags, starve in the streets. A _ recent 
inquiry made by the provincial council proves that of 856 infants shel- 
tered in the foundling hospital of the Santissima Annunciata only three sur- 
vived in 1895. . . . The poor mites are huddled together, two or 
three in acrib, with one wet nurse, often diseased, for each two, three, or 
even fourinfants. Hence the inevitable mortality, which has ranged through- 
eut centuries from thirty to ninety-five per cent... . . The law of 1889 
has never been applied at all; the reforms enjoined by it have not been car- 
ried out, accounts have not been rendered, the institutions have not been 
inspected. And what is true of the foundling hospital of Naples holds good 
for nearly all the other charitable institutions administered there by the 
state, the province, or the commune.” 


A GENTLEMAN in London, whose special experience and information qualify 
him to speak with authority upon the subject, declares that ‘‘ Truancy is to 
be credited with nearly the whole of the juvenile criminality of this great 
city.” 


THE INDIAN, 


Two CONFLICTING views of the value of the day schools for Indian children 
are found in the reports of Indian agents and school superintendents to the 
United States government. Mr. Johnson, superintendent of the Quapaw 
agency school, writes: ‘‘Twelve miles is the longest distance any child 
would have to walk to get home; therefore they take advantage of many 
opportunities torun away. They can easily slip out from their homes and 
hide, making it impossible to get them back promptly.” Captain Woodson, 
at the Cheyenne and Arapahoe agency, is much of the same opinion. ‘‘ The 
policy of the department is to encourage the education of Indian children in 
the public schools, as a better means of securing the adoption of civilized 
habits by constant contact with white children. If the Indian children were 
regular in their attendance, no doubt the good results expected would follow; 
but unfortunately they are not, and the superintendents of such schools 
have no means of enforcing attendance. The parents of pupils keep them 
out of school on slight pretexts, and the children are largely permitted to 
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exercise their own option in going to school or remaining at home. Attend- 
ance at such schools does not otherwise benefit the pupils, since no instruc- 
tion is given in industrial training. Again, the scholars are not removed 
from the evil influences of camp life.” On the other hand, Captain Clapp, 
stationed at Pine Ridge, in South Dakota, says: ‘‘ Although advancement 
in these schools is less rapid than in non-reservation schools, such advance- 
ment as is made is more lasting and therefore more valuable. Children there 
instructed daily take to their homes some small portion of what they have 
learned from their teachers, and the result is plainly apparent. They remain 
more contented amid the conditions under which they inevitably must live ; 
they make better men and women than had they been educated at non- 
reservation schools and then returned to the reservation, because, among 
other things, they avoid the load of disappointment which the others bear. 
They have not been taught like them to believe that, having learned to speak 
and write English, with some imperfect knowledge of a few other things, 
they are competent to fill all positions at an agency, even the highest, which 
teaching is in most cases the extreme of cruelty, because there are few posi- 
tions to be filled, and for the important of these, few returned students are 
qualified. These non-reservation students, with educated tastes and an appre- 
ciation of proper living, gained by some years of life at distant schools, 
return to their friends and the squalid life of these people with a sense of 
loathing, which, when once the joy of home-coming is satiated, grows into 
despair and causes retrogression. I am convinced that, in the uplifting and 
civilizing of the Indian, each dollar wisely spent on reservation day schools 
does more good than three expended at any non-reservation school, no matter 
how or by whom conducted.” 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 


ELECTROCUTION does not seem to be in high favorin England, judging 
from the remarks made on this gruesome question in a recent number of 
the //ospital, which quotes the following paragraph from the Medical Record 
of New York: ‘‘An Italian was put to death at Auburn on June 22, for the 
murder of a fellow-countryman eighteen months ago. He was placed in 
the chair, and five shocks with a current of 1,840 volts, each of about 
one minute duration, were made at intervals, The poor creature was 
not pronounced dead until eight minutes had elapsed after the first contact 
was made. The five shocks were necessary because of the imperfect contact 
of the electrode on the man’s leg. The smell of burning flesh was quite 
distinct in the chamber after the first shock had been given.” The Hospita/ 
remarks: ‘* We insist that such a miscarriage of justice as took place in this 
instance is sure to recur, so long as such fanciful methods of execution are 
made use of. If executions occurred every day, no doubt the proportion of 
mistakes would diminish; but it may be questioned whether any amount of 
practice will entirely eliminate the chance of error in an experiment like this 
—an experiment the details of which, from their very nature, can not be 
submitted to a preliminary trial. . Both in hanging and beheading 
there at least is certainty that the man is dead, while in electrocution no one 
seems to know when life or sensibility ceases, and, however cleverly the 
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trick may be done in one case, it is impossible to insure that the same con- 
ditions shall be present in the next.” The writer of the article cited thinks 
that the question has an international aspect, for ‘ 
foreign lands they must submit to foreign laws, but there are certain pen- 
alties which are outside and beyond the right of any civilized country to 


when people go into 


impose, and one of them is death by torture.” 

To one who doubts the righteousness of the death penalty under any 
circumstances, it is a trifle irritating to have the point at issue con- 
temptuously brushed aside by legislation which declares in effect that, 
if life is taken without pain, the taking of life is reduced to a mere 
bagatelle, to which no reasonable man, whether victim or spectator, 
really ought to object. But without raising the question of the abolition 
of the death penalty, and acquiescing in it as a necessity, owing to 
the hardness of the human heart and the very imperfect development 
in the community at large of genuine civilization, it must be said that 
the practice of requiring executions to take place in state penitentiaries 
under the supervision of the wardens, is a degradation of the office and 
function of a warden, whose duty is to secure, if possible, the reformation 
of all prisoners committed to his charge, and to appear to them in the light 
of their best friend. A warden who is required to administer electrocution 
is compelled to discharge the office of a public hangman, an office always 
and everywhere held in deserved abhorrence and contempt. Imagine 
Phillips Brooks, in the wealth of his human affection, and from motives of 
deep religious consecration, accepting the care of souls ina state prison, 
and then making deliberate preparation to usher a human soul into eternity, 
and with his own hand pressing the button which sends him to his doom 
beyond the grave. And if not Phillips Brooks, why should any other quali- 
fied warden be asked to dothis thing! It is brutalizing to him and calcu- 
lated to make him appear to the prisoners under his charge in the light of a 
brute. 


THE Starr King Fraternity, of Oakland, California, has set a good example 
in selecting as the theme of a series of public Sunday evening meetings to be 
held in the chapel of the First Unitarian Church during the months of 
September and October, the subject of penology. The topics for each 
evening are as follows: (1) The nature and causes of crime, (2) the 
philosophy of punishment, (3) the history of criminal legislation and prison 
reform, (4) modern and improved methods in prison construction and the 
treatment of prisoners, (5) the present state of prisons, (6) the ultimate 
principle of criminal legislation. These meetings will be in the nature of 
conferences, with papers and free discussion. The programme in its details 
appears to us to be rather too full. Too much ground can not be covered to 
advantage in too short a period of time. Prefixed to the syllabus are the 
following lines by Charles Mackay: 


What might be done if men were wise! 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another ! 
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All slavery, warfare, liesand wrongs, 
All vice and crime, might die together, 
And fruit and corn 
To each man born 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 

The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect 
In self-respect 

And share the teeming world to-morrow. 


What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother ; 
More than the tongue 
E’er said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other. 


It is, however, never to be overlooked that the culprit who preys upon his 
honest brother is the chief offender against love, and no amount of love 
shown him will avail him aught, so long as he persists in his selfish career of 
lawlessness and depredation. 


Dr. Moret is gradually building up a trustworthy mass of unbiased facts 
on a most important point—the real relationship of crime to mental defect. 
We shall by and by, by means of such facts, be able to judge between the 
schools of Lombroso and of the North. Morel makes the medico-psychological 
examination of each mentally-suspected prisoner according to a most com- 
plete and uniform system, examining into bodily and mental heredity, into 
the diseases of childhood, the education, the employment, the associations, 
and the temptations to which the prisoner has been subject. In addition, he 
makes a careful psychological and an exhaustive physical examination of the 
case. He says: ‘‘ By such means, I doubt not, crime and punishment will 
be studied in a future time in a new way, and with this result—that the pop- 
ulation of the prisons will diminish, and that the very numerous young 
offenders between eighteen and twenty-five to thirty years of age, being 
really degenerate and uneducated, will be taken to special institutions, 
where, instead of being imprisoned for a few months or a few years, they 
will receive a special education till another medico-psychological examination 
declares them to bear the name of a good citizen.” This is a truly scientific 
way of attacking a tremendous problem in which the human brain plays the 
chief part. We trust that in Great Britain we may in due time follow on the 
same lines.— 7he Hospital, 


SoME members of a social science congress, which was held at Paris some 
time ago, visited a French prison, and after they had been shown through 
it one visitor asked to see the chapel. He was informed that there was 
none, and on pressing for an explanation of this, was told that the govern- 
ment did not consider religious instruction to be necessary for criminals. 
In France, where agnosticism, like all else, goes uncompromisingly to its 
logical conclusion, one can understand this attitude; but one doubts if it is 
wise. For the mission of religion to the criminal is to teach him ‘‘just the 
meaning of his sorrow ;” to explain to him why society takes upon itself to 
incarcerate him in acell. Hesees on one side himself and his desires ; on 
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the other society, his enemy, which frowns on his aims and punishes him- 
self; religion should stand between, to explain that law of regard for others, 
that limitation of the liberty of each for the benefit of all, on which our civili- 
zation is based. To minds already intellectually trained this may be done 
by means of ordinary reasoning; but for the criminal, narrow-minded and 
often ignorant, the appeal to a Higher Power governing the world is neces- 
sary.— Zhe Hospital. 


THE legislature of Virginia, by an act approved March 3, 1896, has author- 
ized the commitment of minors charged with any crime, or with being a 
vagrant or disorderly person, to the custody and control of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, and the association has the same power and authority 
over any such minor as the proper authorities of the state penitentiary have 
over the persons committed to it. The association and the parents or 
guardian of the minor must first consent to such commitment. The com- 
pensation allowed for this service is the same as that paid to the keepers of 
county jails. The association has established a juvenile asylum at Laurel, 
where there are already more than one hundred and fifty boys, all white. 
A similar negro reformatory association was organized last June, of which 
Mr. John H. Smyth, ex-minister to Liberia, is the president, which is 
endeavoring to secure the sum of $75,000 with which to establish an asylum 
for colored juvenile delinquents. 


THE Masonic lodge of Maryville, Kansas, of which Probate Judge Good- 
win was a member, has ordered an -investigation into the circumstances of 
his death in a prison cell at Cleveland, Ohio. It is said that on his way 
home from the annual encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic at 
Buffalo he became so ill that he could not proceed on his journey, and that 
he was supposed by the police of Cleveland to be intoxicated. Complaint is 
made that he was left alone in a cell of the city prison for twenty-four hours 
without medical attention. Can this be true? Even if he had been intoxi- 
cated, ought not every drunken man committed toa prison cell to be seen 
by a physician employed for that purpose? Here is a reform which the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union might do well to seek to bring about. 


AT a reunion of Hungarian jurists, November 21, 1896, which was 
attended by the Minister of Public Justice (Erdély), a declaration in favor of 
the conditional release of convicted prisoners was unanimously adopted. 
Professor Fayer introduced the resolution, which was seconded by Dr. 
Bleuer. Dr. Lengyel remarked that conditional liberation had been known 
in Hungary for centuries. This observation was confirmed by Dr. Fried- 
mann, who added that he had found the traces of it in antiquated documents, 
and that it is an institution founded in the constitution of human nature. 
Finally, Dr. Gruber, who showed himself the enthusiastic partisan of the 
system, concluded the discussion by declaring conditional liberation to be 
the cornerstone of Hungarian jurisprudence. 


IT seems to me that the British prison system is the best organized, on 
account of its central control and consistent plan of management. The 
Norwegian prisons seem to me the best administered as to details of man- 
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agement and administration, but there does not appear to be a complete, 
harmonious system of control. In Germany there are no national prisons, 
but each city or district manages its own prison, much as the different 
states of the Union manage ours. There would seem to be the same need 
there for a national system which has been so often noticed in the United 
States.—Hastings H. Hart. 


From the seventh to the ninth of October the New York Prison Associa- 
tion will give an exhibition at its rooms, 135 East Fifteenth street, illustrating 
prison life. There will be shown pictures and models of prisons, specimens 
of the apparatus used in prisons, including the paraphernalia of execution, 
casts representing criminal types, articles made by prisoners, and many 
other curious and interesting things, which it will be well worth while to see. 
There will also be conferences on the subjects of conditional liberation, 
prison labor, and criminal types. 


THE sweet spirit which should pervade every penal and reformatory in- 
stitution in the world has never been better formulated than it was by Mrs. 
Ellen C. Johnson, superintendent of the Massachusetts prison for women, 
when, in reply to a question put to her by the Rev. James H. Crooker with 
reference to the punishment of violation of prison rules, she said: ‘* We 
have something better than punishment; our method is the prevision of love.” 


Carrain A. H. Coe, a farmer residing near Fergus Falls, Minnesota, 
employs as farm hands none but paroled prisoners. It is hard to say 
whether this reflects more credit upon the employer orthe employed. It is at 
least evidence that the administration of the parole system in Minnesota is 
of such a character that the public has reason to be satisfied with the results, 


ALFRED Burk, an ex-convict, has undertaken the publication in Chicago 
of a paper called the Mational X Ray, which ‘‘ will deal exclusively with 
criminology.” The editor says that his paper will ‘‘ penetrate the dense 
walls of state-prisons and make visible the abuses of the contract labor 
system,” 


ALL the women prisoners in the Marion County jail (Indianapolis) are now 
under the exclusive controi of a matron; a strict rule forbids any man, even 
though he be an official of the prison, from entering the female department 
unless accompanied by the matron.—/ndiana Bulletin of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 


Ir is said that a recent official report shows that the number of floggings 
in the prisons of the United Kingdom ina single year aggregated 1,600, to 
which must be added 670 in the military prisons. John Howard’s body lies 
a-mouldering in the ground, 


A NEW chapel has been erected at the Indiana state prison at Michigan 
City, and a schoolhouse is rapidly approaching completion. The system of 
bathing has been improved by the substitution of sprinklers for tubs. 


Mr. RuGGuLes-Brick, successor to Sir Edmund F. DuCane, the head of 
the prison administration of England, will visit the United States for the 
purpose of inspecting American prisons. 
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THE next annual session of the National Prison Association wi!] be held 
at Austin, Texas, October 16-20. 


KLONDICITIs is what the Prison Mirror calls it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Lambeth Conference of Bishops of the Anglican and allied churches 
adopted the following deliverance on the questions alluded to: ‘‘ The 
industrial problems of the present day present themselves under the double 
aspect of justice between man and man and sympathy with human needs. 
It is widely thought in some classes that the present working of our indus- 
tries is unjust to the employed and unduly favorable tothe employer. It is 
obviously not possible for us to enter upon the consideration of such a 
question in detail ; but we think it our duty to press the great principle of 
the brotherhood of man, and to urge the importance of bringing that principle 
to bear on all the relations between those who are connected by the tie of a 
common employment. Obedience to this Jaw of brotherhood would ulti- 
mately, in all probability, prevent many of the mischiefs which attend our 
present system. The other aspect of these problems concerns those classes 
of the community who are, above all others, commended by our Lord to the 
loving care of His disciples, the poor. It is undeniable that poverty is so far 
from being regarded in the New Testament as a hindrance to the acceptance 
of the Gospel that it is, on the contrary, the rich as such who are warned 
that they will find serious difficulty in entering the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Still the -poor have temptations and troubles from which the rich are com- 
paratively free. To give help in such temptations and to lessen these 
troubles is one of the special duties of the Christian. Of all the duties that 
our Lord has imposed on us none can be said to stand higher than this; but, 
while it is one of the most imperative, it is also one of the mostdifficult. It 
is certain that no permanent good can be done to those who find the daily 
struggle for subsistence very severe, unless they themselves will join in the 
work. But the perpetual temptation of their lives is to throw off their 
burdens and expect to obtain aid without any exertion on their own part, 
Many, perhaps the great majority, rise above this temptation and live brave 
lives of dependence on their own persevering labor. But many sink in the 
effort and give up all true manly hope. Itischaracterthat they need. They 
need inspiration. They need to have hope brought to them; they need to 
be roused to a belief in their power by the help of God to live on higher 
principles. It is when men of this class are fighting their own battle against 
their own weakness, that they can best be aided by thoughtful sympathy and 
friendly help. But besides these there are not a few who are caught, as it 
were, in some overpowering current of trouble which they can not deal with. 
Such are those who can not find employment, though often longing to find 
it. The difficulty of helping these is well known, and requires most careful 
study. And, lastly, there are the many who are physically unable to main- 
tain themselves; sometimes from congenital weakness, sometimes from 
accident or disease ; sometimes, and, indeed, most often, from old age. To 
instill Christian principle into the great body of churchmen; to press on 
them the duty of not only being ready to give and glad to communicate, but 
of giving their time, their trouble, their careful thought to the discovery of 
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the best mode of helping individual cases of need, is the task which our 
Master gives us.” 


THE Peabody model tenements in London comprise eighteen estates or set- 
tlements, of which the Saint Luke’s, or Whitecross street, estate is the 
largest. It contains thirty-three buildings, or blocks, each of which is occu- 
pied by twenty-five families, five on each floor. The number of rooms in 
the several apartments ranges from two to four, which rent for two dollars, 
or a trifle less, per month for each room. Mr. Peabody’s original investment 
in this charity was $2,500,000. The rents charged were so low, that for the 
first year or two the income was insufficient to keep the buiidings up, and 
they were for this reason increased, but are still from one-third to one-half 
less than far meaner accommodations can be obtained for elsewhere. Later, 
the trustees borrowed $2,000,000 in addition from the public work loan com- 
missioners and others, of which nearly the whole amount has been repaid 
from the earnings of the property, which demonstrates that even at the low 
rents charged the interest upon the capital invested affords a fair profit to 
the owners, It is difficult to see why the municipal governments of this 
country might not experiment on the same lines in the matter of the proper 
housing of the poor. If it is justifiable to provide public parks, schoolhouses, 
libraries, and baths at the expense of the taxpayers, why not dwellings also? 
The right of eminent domain would enable city governments to obtain the 
land required without submitting to the extortionate demands of the owners, 
and the necessary funds might be secured by the issue of long-time bonds at 
a low rate of interest. The security would be ample, and the excess of 
income over expenditure might be turned into a sinking fund for the payment 
of the bonds at maturity. The policing of the portions of the city most 
requiring police oversight would be facilitated, and the good order of the city 
improved, while sanitary measures would be far more easily enforced. 
Each tenement would have its own little court, or playground for the children 
making their home in it. And the poor would be saved from the robbery 
involved in extortionate rents, which is one of the most active and potent 
causes of their present misery. 


THE causes which have produced the recent outbreaks of anarchy in 
Europe, and especially in Spain, require to be considered. For ourselves, 
we do not believe that there is much mystery about anarchism. The world 
has had plenty of experience of the thing in the past, though it has called it 
by other and less sensational names. The men against whom Sidmouth 
and Castlereagh legislated with such blundering ferocity, and who planned 
the Cato street conspiracy, did not profess to be anarchists, but when it 
came to action their methods were much the same. That they and the an- 
archists are also alike in origin we do not doubt. To give it a plain name, 
it is in the long run misery and discontent which make men anarchists, 
just as it was misery and discontent which made them Luddites or 
Spenceans. Sometimes misery and discontent come directly from the 
follies and blunders of government. Sometimes they are a symptom of 
national decay; sometimes, again, a sign that violent and organic changes 
are taking place in the body politic. Sometimes, too, they are results of the 
strain of a great and, it may be, necessary national effort. Of this kind was 
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the misery and discontent which filled England at the end of the Great War. 
Possibly the disease was not very wisely treated, but at any rate its appear- 
ance was a lesser evil than giving way to Napoleon. Our freedom and the 
freedom of Europe must be considered well purchased, even if we reckon 
the full tale of suffering caused by the drain of blood and treasure. In Spain 
the misery and discontent in which anarchism breeds so easily seem to be 
caused by a combination of almost all these elements.—London Spectator 


THE Jndependent deserves thanks for telling the following tale in its 
editorial columns, and the taie itself merits a wide circulation: 

A workman in Cooper Institute, in this city, having occasion to ascend a 
ladder to do some repairing in one of the public rooms, called to an old man, 
whom he happened to see standing by watching him: ‘“* Here, old fellow, 
hold the ladder for me, won’t you?” The ‘‘ old fellow” started forward and 
held the ladder for the workman, while he climbed up and did his work. 
That unpretentious and willing old man was Peter Cooper. 

We say that was Peter Cooper. It was Peter Cooper through and through 
and all over. It was ambition enough for him to hold the ladder for 
other people. He remembered how hard the climbing had been for him 
when he tried to study and learn and fit himself for his sphere of usefulness 
and service; and he had made up his mind many, many years before, that he 
would make it easier for other people toclimb. His institute was a ladder; 
and the fairest sight in it all was the almost daily sight of the old man, with 
his glory of white hair, visiting it, standing by it day after day, holding 
it up that.other people, young men and young women, might climb. 

And what is that but saying that Peter Cooper was a Christian? What is 
this but the very essence of Christianity, the very meaning of the word ? 


THE results of consanguineous marriages have been differently regarded 
by various authors of note. Esquirol attributed to them a predisposition to 
insanity among the descendants. Meniére asserts that in the majority of 
cases deaf mutes owe their infirmity to the ties of relationship between their 
parents. Lucas thinks that these marriages are a cause of degeneration in 
the human race, producing mental dullness, brutality, insanity, impotency, 
etc. LieBreich states that consanguinity is frequently the cause of pig- 
mentary retinitis among the ‘descendants. Raynaud ranks it among the 
conditions which may produce albinism. On the other hand, some authori- 
ties have explicitly declared themselves in favor of such marriages, and 
assert that they are not at all injurious, and that generally they give good 
results. In the face of such extreme opinions, it is perhaps not astonishing 
that there are to be found names of equally high repute among those who 
affirm that these marriages are productive of both good and evil results, 


depending on whether or not any constitutional disease affects either party. 
—New York Tribune. 


In a study of hereditary drunkenness made by Professor Pellman, of the 
University of Bonn, in Germany, he records the case of Frau Ada Jurke, 
born in 1740, who was{a drunkard, a vagabond, and a thief for forty years 
preceding her death in the year 1800. Of 834 known descendants from this 
woman, the history of}709 has been ascertained by the examination of local 
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records, which show that roo were illegitimate, 144 were beggars, 62 others 
were dependent upon charity for their living, and 76 were convicts, of whom 
seven were murderers, Of the women 181 led disreputable lives. The cost 
to the public of this family during a period of seventy-five years is estimated 
to have been $1,250,000. And yet there are people who do not appreciate 
the efforts made by experts in charity and correction to secure the adoption 
of more scientific and effective methods of poor relief, to mitigate the evils of 
intemperance, and to bring about the introduction into all penal establish- 
ments of a reformatory discipline and the amendment of the penal code by 
the substitution of indefinite for definite sentences. 


WE are apostles of a new spiritual dispensation. To liberate all those who 
are held captive by sin, ignorance, misery, and injustice, that they may 
enjoy the liberty that belongs to the sons of God, and which is centred in 
love and reason—this is the holiest, the most religious ambition abroad in 
the world. To remove all the disabilities—civil, religious, industrial—that 
have long burdened and hampered the individual, so that every man may be 
free in his thought, his worship, and his handicraft, a free soul in a free 
church in a free state—this is the mighty enthusiasm which commands and 
consecrates all the best energies of the time. To set free the blind from his 
desolate darkness, to lead out the imbecile from his mental twilight, to break 
the inheritances that imprison the soul in vice and disease, to strike off the 
bonds of evil habits that subject the spirit to the animal—to this victory of 
life over death every true man is contributing the best that he is and has in 
these great days of the Lord that are upon us.—ev. Fames H. Crooker. 


A FLOOR-SCRUBBING machine has been invented in England. It is 
constructed on the principle of the ordinary lawn mower, but rotary brushes 
have been substituted for rotary knives. Hot water, in which lye or dis- 
infectants may if desired be dissolved, is supplied from a tank placed 
immediately over the brushes. A round woolen cloth passes over rollers and 
through a wringer, taking up the dirty water and carrying it to another 
tank. A third roller brush presses the cloth evenly upon the surface of the 
floor, drying it. The largest machine is twelve inches in width. The 
Hospital says that there are two practical objections to it, its weight and the 
fact that the operator must walk over the newly scrubbed floor. The place 
of sale is 81 Cannon street, London, where superintendents of public insti- 
tutions who wish to know more about it can obtain the desired information 
on application by letter. 


Dear Francis, did Assisi’s burghers frown, 
And did the women look askance and chide, 
Because thou tookest for thy chosen bride 
Lorn Poverty, thrice shunned of all the town? 
Was it thy pleasure thus to thrust aside? 
What wonder, then, that all the world deride 
To see thee wedded in a beggar’s gown. 
They little knew that from thine emptied life 
Giotto and Cimabue would draw thy power 
To bring forth art, nor that thy hymns when rife 
Would sow the seed for Dante’s splendid flower. 
Nay, Poverty, I wot that never wife 
Brought to her own true lord such priceless dower. 
Ernest H. Crossy,in The New Order. 
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THE American Humane Association will hold its twenty-first annual 
convention at Nashville, Tennessee, October 13-15. 


THE second annual state conference of charities for the state of Illinois 
will be held at Jacksonville, November 17-19. 


THE sixth annual state conference of charities for the state of Indiana will 
be held at Evansville, November 9-11. 


PERSONAL. 

Miss ROSALIE BUTLER, who died, July 17, at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
was present at the meeting called for the organization of the State Charities 
Aid Association of New York, in 1872, and from that time until her last 
illness gave largely of her time and means to the various departments of its 
work. For fourteen years Miss Butler was a member of the board of man- 
agers of the association, and for twelve years president of its New York 
county visiting committee. The published reports of this committee for the 
past twenty-five years, most of them from her pen, form an interesting his- 
tory of the work of New York city in behalf of dependents and unfortunates 
during that period. 

The first work of the committee was the organization of a corps of faithful 
volunteer visitors, each of whom was expected to visit, from time to time, 
some one ward or department of one of the various public institutions. Then 
came the task of collecting and comparing these reports and embodying their 
substance in carefuliy prepared communications to the Commissioners of 
Charities and Correction. But the committee did not stop with discovering, 
defining and reporting evils and abuses. Its officers met and carefully stud- 
ied the whole subject of public charities, and then put into tangible form 
specific recommendations, which were submitted to the public authorities, 
with full and specific information as to the methods by which they might be 
carried into effect and as to the expense involved. One of the first and most 
important undertakings of the committee was the organization of the Belle- 
vue training school for nurses. It was the first training school for nurses, 
in a general hospital, in the United States. For a while, the committee bore 
a large part of the expense of maintaining thisschool. Eventually it became 
a separate corporation, but it still reports annually to the New York county 
visiting committee of the state charities aid association. 

The work of the committee, successful as it was in securing the correc- 
tion of many evils and abuses, made it clear, after some years, that radical 
changes in the organization of the department were necessary. The insti- 
tutions for sick and defective children, the almshouse, public hospitals, and 
insane asylums, as well as the prison and penitentiary, were under a single 
board of commissioners, and drew their funds from the common treasury. 
It became more and more evident that many evils which, though oft 
removed, as often re-appeared, were directly traceable to this unwise system 
of administration. Largely through Miss Butler’s efforts, bills were drawn 
for placing the almshouse and public hospitals in one department, and the 
prisons and jails in another. The asylums for the insane were ultimately 
transferred to the state. An article on the separation of charities from cor- 
rections, written .by Miss Butler, appeared in the CHARITIES REVIEW for 
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January, 1893. The bill for the separation of the charitable from the correc- 
tional institutions became a law in 1895, and in 1896 the New York county 
asylums for the insane were reorganized as the Manhattan state hospital. 
Largely as a result of this legislation, and of the attention thus drawn te 
the wretched condition of these institutions, bills were passed in 1896 and 
1897 authorizing the expenditure of more than $2,000,000 for the renovation 
of existing buildings in the departments of charities and correction, and for 
the erection of such new buildings as were urgently needed. 

The results of Miss Butler’s work, though largely unseen, and therefore 
unknown, will favorably affect the lives of tens of thousands of public 
dependents in the American metropolis for many years to come. Speaking 
of her personal characteristics, the New York Zvening Post recalls ‘‘ the 
unwearying patience and the ever finely balanced judgment which never 
ended with the mere statement of an evil, never mistook assurances for per- 
formances, and never took refuge in impatient faultfinding. To secure 
accurate reports of existing conditions was one thing, so to utilize this knowl- 
edge as to effect real improvements was another and vastly more difficult 
undertaking ; but in this often unpleasant, and always difficult, work her 
patience never wearied, her spirit was never ruffled, her judgment never at 
fault.” By her will she bequeathed $50,000 to the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. 

New York City. HoMER FOLks. 


Mr. T. G. Hart, superintendent of the Wisconsin state industrial school 
for boys, has been dismissed by the board of control, on the recommenda- 
tion of Governor Scofield, who says: ‘‘ I can not but believe that the methods 
of punishment employed in the school, and what is of vastly more impor- 
tance, the spirit in which they were applied, have not been commendable. 

The superintendent and some of his subordinates have seemed to 
lack that self-control which is necessary in those having charge of public in- 
stitutions of this kind.” 


Dr. M. B. CAMPBELL has been re-elected superintendent of the southern 
California insane hospital; he is a Republican, while the trustees who thus 
honored him are Democrats. This is a pleasing instance of superiority te 
purely political considerations in the choice of institution officials, and it may 
be commended to whom it may concern. 


Dr. GEorRGE C. MASON has been appointed medical superintendent of the 
southern Indiana hospital for the insane at Evansville in place of Dr. A. J. 
Thomas, resigned. This change was followed by the removal of the assist- 
ant physicians and the steward. 

Mrs. JANE M. KINNEY, national superintendent of penal and reformatory 
work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, has been appointed a 
member of the board of trustees of the Michigan asylum for the insane at 
Pontiac. 

JupGE DALy, of the supreme court of New York, has expressed himself 
as in favor of experimenting in the direction of municipal ownership of 
dwelling houses for workingmen. 

Tue death of Judge Butts, of Stillwater, Minnesota, is announced; he was 
for twenty years an inspector of the Minnesota state prison. 





